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Soviet Balkan Threat and UN 


By Frederick A. Voigt 


Editor of the British journal, The Nineteenth Century and After, and distinguished political analyst of world affairs. 


4 HATEVER we may think of the 
; W vaites Nations, its Charter is 


a contractual obligation which, 


: like the League Covenant before it, must 
be honorably observed by the signatory 


| powers. 


UN has, for the first time, 


'undertaken to settle a dispute under 


» ‘Article 34 of the Charter. 


The dispute 
‘in question has kept civil war alive in 
ne country, Greece; it has produced clan- 
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Pdestine armed intervention by one mem- 
ber of UN, Yugoslavia, in the internal 
Ppffairs of Greece, also a member; and 
has brought three powers, Yugoslavia, 
‘Bulgaria and Albania, into conflict with 
Mthe interests and the declared policy of 
'Great Britain and the United States. 

It is, therefore, just the kind of dis- 
pute which UN was devised to settle—a 
Mispute defined in Article 34 as “likely 
Pto endanger the maintenance of inter- 
hational peace and security”. 

A special commission, the Balkan Com- 
mission has done the work it began when 
Ht arrived in Athens at the end of Jan- 
Mary. The UN is being put to its first 

ractical test in a matter that directly 

oncerns the peace of the world. 

The British press has been very reti- 
ent in its comments on the work of the 
Commission. The American press has 

pen more outspoken. The Washington 

‘ost in April, referred to “the scandal 
bout the Balkan appointments” as “ad- 

nitting of no continuation” (the words 

Balkan appointments” refer to the per- 

onnel of the Secretariat attached to the 

Balkan Commission). According to the 
fashington Post, Mr. Trygve Lie, “should 
have been most scruplous in making 
these appointments”. 

Those who have followed the work of 
he Commission closely and impartialiy 
ill endorse all that the Whasington Post 
as said about it. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
he Commission itself and the Secre- 
lariat, for the cause of the trouble is to 

found mainly in the latter. 

The Commission is composed of dele- 
ates representing Australia, Brazil, 
olumbia, France, Poland, Syria, Britaia, 
he United States and Russia. These 
legates represented—or at least were 
pposed to represent—not their own 
ountries but the Security Council. The 


Russian delegate, Mr. Lavrichev, in effect 
promoted Russian interests, operating 
chiefly, through the Polish delegate, Mr. 
Putrament, even to the extent of prompt- 
ing him during the sessions. This led to 
a crisis in the Commission. 

But taken as a whole, the Commis- 
sion—as distinct from the Secretariat -- 
did its work, which was of the most 
exacting, as well as exasperating nature, 
loyally and impartially. 

The powers who were parties in the 
dispute, namely Greece, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Albania, were represented by 
liason officers, who attended the meetings 
of the Commission but did not take in its 
decisions. They officially represented 
their countries and not the Secruity 
Council. The Greek liason officer, Mr. 
Kyrou, won general respect by his skill, 
his integrity, and by his patience under 
sustained and deliberate provocation. The 
Yugoslav liason officer, Yosip Djerdja, 
devoted his considerable energies to sys- 
tematic obstruction. The Albanian and 
Bulgarian liason officers practised more 
self-restraint. The Bulgarian even showed 
some signs of independence, but not for 
long—after the first few days, it became 
clear that the Russian and Polish dele- 
gates and the Yugoslav, Bulgarian and 
Albanian liason officers were a disci- 
plined, unanimous conspiratorial bloc. 


* * * 


Tue head of the Secretariat, and- 
therefore, principal Secretary to the 
Commission, was Colonel Roscher Lund, a 
Norwegian of Communist sympathies and 
an appointee of Trygve Lie, the Secre- 
tary General of UN. The Deputy Secre- 
tary was Gustav Gottesman, a Pole. The 
Press Officer was Mr. Ryan, whose pro- 
Communist sympathies were in no doubt 
from the day the Commission began its 
work. Of the three Assistant Secretaries, 
one was a Ukrainian, and therefore, a 
citizen of the Soviet Union. One was 
a Frenchman, and one an American. So 
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that out of a personnel of six, four were 
on the side of Russia and her Satellites— 
the two most important, Lund and Ryan, 
were actively, indeed energetically, par- 
tisan. 

The Press Section, under Ryan, was 
the object of constant complaint by the 
Commission as by newspaper correspon- 
dents because of the grossness of its bias, 
of its inefficiency, and of its discourtesy. 

The clerical staff of the Secretariat 
was—in the words of one of the cor- 
respondents—“‘maggoty with Commun- 
ists and fellow-travelers”. The Secre- 
tariat was, in effect, a Communist cell, 
and did all in its power vitrate the task 
of the Commission. 

The most energetic member of the 
Commission was Mark Ethridge, of the 
United States, who has a wide experience 
of European affairs. Mr. Windle, the 
British delegate, who is Assistant Na- 
tional Agent of the Labor Party, played 
a more passive part, but contributed 
much to the most difficult tasks of the 
Commission by reason of his objectivity, 
his patience, and his knowledge of Greek 
affairs (knowledge gained, chiefly, when 
he was head of the Commission which 
superintended the Greek elections last 
year). Both Mr. Ethridge and Mr. Windle 
believed they were engaged in practical 
peace-making. This view was shared by 
the majority of the Commission. The 
French delegate, Mr. Daux, strove diplo- 
matically to help the work of the Com- 
mission without giving offence either to 
the pro-Russian minority or to the im- 
partial majority. Last year, French dele- 
gates took part in the task of superin- 
tending the Greek elections. They per- 
formed this task with complete impar- 
tiality and it was for this reason that 
M. Bidault would not allow any of them 
to serve in the Balkan Commission. He 
preferred to make a more “diplomatic” 
appointment. 

It was the duty of the Secretariat to 
serve the Commission. But it behaved 
as though it was the master. In Salonica, 
extremely 
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searce, it booked the best quarters for 
itself. It treated high Greek offiicals— 
including diplomats of international re- 
pute—as though they were office boys 
and insultingly pestered the Greek au- 
thorities with innumerable complaints 
of the most trivial nature. It blamed 
the Greek Government in terms of 
studied discourtesy for every little dif- 
ficulty (whether real or imaginary). 
When the Commission held its first meet- 
ing, on January 3lst, EAM—the Com- 
munist controlled political “Front”’— 
held a mass demonstration outside. Colo- 
nel Lund stepped on the balcony and 
addressed the demonstration. 

The Secretariat treated EAM as though 
it were a soverign State. EAM made 
full use of this treatment, and acted as 
though it were in indeed a_ sovereign 
State, as though it represented Greece. 
The Secretariat decided what petitions, 
memoranda, delegations, and so on, were 
to be received by the Commission. Dur- 
ing the first fortnight, while the Commis- 
sion was in Athens, only petitions from 
bodies hostile to the Government and in 
sympathy with the Communist-controlled 
“Democratic Army” (usually known as 
the “Bandits”) were received. A deputa- 
tion of Greek veterans wounded in the 
Albanian campaign were received by the 
Secretariat but not allowed to appear 
before the Commission. The representa- 
tive of Greek Universities and other aca- 
demic bodies was told that he could not 
be received by the Commission in Athens, 
but would be allowed half an hour’s 
hearing if he would come to Salonica 
where the Commission was, to meet later 
on. The representatives of EAM re- 
ceived a hearing that lasted about two 
hours, although their statement had no 
relevance to the matter under enquiry. 
The Yugoslav liason officer wasted the 
Commission’s time by reading aloud to 
the Commission a_ wholly irrelevant 
statement which filled 50 pages of type- 
script. In such ways, the real task of 
the Commission was delayed by about 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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His Majesty the Leader 


BRIEF session of the Supreme 
A Soviet of the Russian SSR— 

one of the sixteen Union Re- 
fublics—has just been concluded in 
Moscow. It was a minor occurence, and 
the foreign correspondents scarcely 
bothered to mention the proceedings in 
their dispatches abroad. And yet, the 
session was inter- 
esting and typical 
of Soviet “parlia- 
mentarism.” 

The hundreds of 
deputies, glad to 
visit the capital for 
two weeks, must 
have been annoyed 
to have to listen to 
endless, repetitive 
reports and speech- 
es, in which there 
was never a note 
of dissension, and 
in which the great 
problems of the day—such as food, hous- 
ing, and the international tensions—were 
never as much as mentioned. Each of the 
speakers praised the Government, re- 
ported on local conditions and sometimes 
asked the Supreme Soviet to appropriate 
funds for local needs, for agriculture, 
industry, railroads, ete. The audience 
knew as well as the speakers that the 
decisions on appropriations are made 
in the small circles of the ministry 
dealing with the specific matter, and 
that the Supreme Soviet can decide 
nothing. But the speakers were anxious 
to parade before the gathering as envoys 
of their cities and regions and to forget 
the utter impotence of the body which 
they addrseseJ. 

For a considerable 
been usual in Russia 
in almost every public address. Since 
the end of the war, it has become 
absolutely obligatory to conclude every 
speech, whatever its subject, with 
veneration of Stalin. I have counted the 
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time now it has 
to praise Stalin 


26 long and rather dull speeches, re- 
printed at length in Pravda. Having 
dealt with a number of small local 


matters and without any connection with 
the subject of the speech, 25 of these 


“Long live our grand leader and 


teacher, Comrade Stalin!” 


“Glory be to our great Stalin, the 
leader of Soviet peoples!” 


“Long live the beloved leader of our 
people, the dear Stalin!” 


“We give our word to fulfill our task 
for the leader of our people, Comrade 
Stalin!” 


“Long live the beloved teacher and 
leader, Comrade Stalin!” 


“Long live our own father and teacher, 
the great Stalin!” ... 


The only exception was made by G. 
Beletski, a deputy from the Molotov 
Province, who spoke on preventive medi- 
cine without even once mentioning 
Stalin! We don’t assume, however, that 
he is a courageous rebel or that he has 
gone mad. More likely, the editor of 


‘ Pravda had to cut the last part of his 


speech to conserve space. Which means 
that the particular editor is guilty of 
the crime of lése-majesté and must now 
live in constant fear. 


The point of the story is that before 
being made, every speech must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the central or local 
committee of the Communist Party. The 
officials in question edit the speeches, 
cut them if necessary, and make sure 
that Stalin’s appears with an 
appropriate expression of eulogy. These 
poor bureaucrats are men of little 
imagination, however, and thes task of 
inventing varying texts for worshipping 
the leader is too much for their limited 
capacities. Thus the scores of speeches 
must all conclude with the same dull, 
stereotyped and standardized words of 
the Stalin Prayer that are devoid of all 
feelings and faith in their meaning. 


name 


* ¢ * 


REPORT FROM ODESSA 


Tue usually well-informed Continental] 
News Service (London) reports that 
there is unrest among the garrisons 
stationed in the Odessa region, which 





be broadcasting leaflets signed “Com- 
mittee for Russian Freedom,” which ae- 
cuses the Soviet Government of pve- 
paring for a new war. The authors ask 
why the peoples of the Soviet Union 
should again sacrifice their lives and 
have their towns and villages exposed 
to bombardment and destruction. The 
leaflets demand the replacement of the 
Government by a “directorate composed 
of the Marshals and Generals who saved 
our country”; this body, in turn, would 


summon a “Supreme Soviet freely elected 


by all the citizens ofthe Union.” Offi- 
cials of the MGB (the former NKVD) 
are now making frantic efforts to dis- 
cover the source of these leaflets; at 
present they allege that “American 
Fascists” are responsible for their dis- 
tribution. As a result, controls at Odessa 
have been tightened. 


That there is discontent in the Soviet 
Army is beyond question, the Conti- 
nental News Service continues. It re- 
ports that the purge among the generals 
has continued uninterruptedly since 
Bulganin took over the Ministry of the 
Armed Forces. In the Odessa region 
alone, such generals as Ivan Semenov 


(commander of an air-borne division), 
Sadnikov, Usulov, Borisoglebski, Nau- 
menko and Firsov, along with many 
other high-ranking officers, have dis- 
appeared. The morale of the officers in 
Odessa is low, and there is no enthusiasm 
for military adventures into the Middle 
East or anywhere else. 


The war-damaged buildings of the 
Frunze Artillery School and the In- 
fantry School in Odessa are heing 
modernized, but the prewar concentra- 
tion of war industry in the suburl of 
Peresyp has been abandoned. The port 
of Odessa, which suffered heavily during 
the war, is now being rebuilt and 
widened. Harbor defenses are being 
improved; a line of shore batteries has 
been installed from Bolshoi Fontan to 
Lustdorf, a little over a mile inland. 
Another line of batteries has been con- 
structed between Dofinovka and Cho- 
banka. Further, fortifications in the 
Krivoi Balki district and anti-aircraft 
batteries at Ochakov and Bolshoi Fonian 
have been modernized. Everything in- 
dicates that Odessa is supposed to he- 
come a military stronghold of the first 
magnitude. 














EXICO CITY—The Mexican 
M secret police has been de- 

voting itself of late to an in- 
quiry of a curious affair. A Spanish 
engineer, a Republican refugee, re- 
putedly a member of the Spanish 
Communist Party or in open sym- 
pathy with it, disappeared in October 
1946, without leaving the slightest 
trace. This engineer, Rafael Martin- 
ez Cofino, was engaged in scientific 
work related. to modern armaments; 
he was assisted by his cousin, Rogelio 
Melendez, who also disappeared, some 
time previously. According to the 
Mexican newspapers the police ap- 
parently are convinced that “Stalin- 


ist agents” were trying to obtain 
technical information from Rogelio 
Melendez; that the engineer Ratael 
Martinez Cofino, after being kept 


under isolated observation for some 
time in Mexico City was escorted to 
the port of Coatzalcoalcos, in the 
State of Veracruz, and taken aboard 
a Soviet ship—doubtless the same 
Soviet boat which came to pick up 
the principal Communists of the Free 
Germany group, and which was then 
given considerable attention by the 
press. 

Soviet 


NK VD Operations in Mexico 


By Victor Serge 





ship arrive at a port in the State of 
Veracruz, at Veracruz 


itself or at 


“s 


Coatzaleoalcos, to’ collect another 
group: of German Communists who 
had not been able to obtain transit 
visas. Among those who embarked 
was one of the most renowned leaders 
of the Comintern in Mexico, Dr. Leo 
Zuckerean (op Leo Lambert), who 
was chief in charge of administering 
an International Committee to Aid 
Anti-Fascist Refugees, a collaborator 
o the Free Germany group, and who 
distinguished himself by his violent 
intervention in a Jewish gathering 
dedicated to the memory of Erlich and 
Alter, old Polish Jewish Socialists 


who were shot in the USSR. 
departure of these Stalinist refugees 
was cloaked in the greatest secrecy; 
they did not know themselves the | 
exact time and place of their de- 
parture; under orders of the Party, 
they were obliged to leave Mexico 
City and await final instructions at 
Cuernavaca. 
ment on the attitude of certain of | 
those voyagers, who did not dissimu- | 
late their anxiety nor their regret at 
being forced to leave, were obviously | 
obeying caetgorical orders from Mos- 


The 





Socialist circles com- 
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The Powder Keg 


certain to result from the war, it 

was the expectation that the Balkans 
would cease to be a’ dangerous powder 
keg. The events of the past few months 
have proved that the opposite is true 
and that the danger of a new explosion 
is nowhere greater tian in this peninsula 
of Southeastern Europe. 

Two Balkan wars preceded the First 
World War and were, in a sense, its 
preliminary skirmishes. The antagonisms 
between Serbs and Bulgars, Greeks and 
Turks were exploited: by their neighbors, 
Austria and Russia, until these conflicts 
and military clashes finally merged in 
the global war that began in August, 
1914. 

In the Second World War, the Balkans 
were equally divided. Yugoslavia, for 
jnstance, tried to the German 
aggression, and Greece stood firmly on 
the Allied side, while Bulgaria and 
Rumania joined Hitler’s camp. With the 
Balkans falling into the Soviet sphere 


I one accomplishment at least seemed 


resist 


as a result of the war, it seemed that 
their specific belligerence mutual 
antagonisms suppressed by 
Moscow’s strong hand, and their foreign- 
political attitudes brought into line with 
the general trends of Soviet 
expansionist, but 
with the West. 

It turns out that actually the evolution 
went in the opposite direction. While 
Moscow was subduing the governments 
of the Balkan particular 
belligerent poison of the Balkans spread 
far to the East. While the Balkan issue 
has remained agenda of 
international affairs, Moscow has begun 
to play a game that is fraught with 
more dangers other in the 
postwar period. 

What Joseph and Stewart Alsop re- 
port in the New York Herald-Tribune 
about the northern 
borders of Greece is more alarming than 
any of the previous developments. Ac- 
cording to detailed intelligence reports 


and 
would be 


policy— 


short of risking war 


nations, the 


high on the 


than any 


situation on the 


tional brigade” is being organized and 
trained in France in a resort controlled 
by the Communist-dominated General 
Confederation of Labor. After 
pleting their training, the members of 
the “brigade” are shipped to 
Italy, in small groups, are then con- 
ducted to an Adriatic port and thence 
to Yugoslavia. Some units have already 
reached their last destination. And while 
none of these guerrillas have as yet 
crossed the Greek border, this 
happen any day now—as soon as the 
Politburo in Moscow gives the green 
light. 

This report confirms a correspondence 
printed in The New Leader on March 
15, 1947, in which Dan 
many details concerning military train- 
ing schools for foreign Communists in 
France, among them an “international 
detachment,” with a group of Yugoslavs 
among its members. 

At the Communist congress in Stras- 
bourg, France, last month, the Greek 
Communist leader, Zachariades, pro- 
posed the creation of what would amount 
to a government-in-exile for Greek 
Macedonia; in exile, that is, either in 


com- 


Genoa, 


may 


Leonard gave 


ment” at the head of the “international 
brigade” and of formations of the old 
ELAS, backed by a “certain great 
power,” would mean nothing short of 
a declaration of war on Greece. The 
Greek Government reacted by arresting 
48 members involved in this “plot”; but, 
of course, such a move will not stop the 
dangerous intrigue. 

In his concluding speech at the abortive 
Paris Conference last week, Molotov 
threatened Britain and France, warning 
in no uncertain terms of the 
quences” of their alleged policy of 
building an anti-Soviet Western 
he made this threat after careful con- 
sultations with Moscow. 
taken lightly. 


“conse= 


The Government in Moscow never for- 
gets a defeat; and the Paris Conference 
was unquestionably a defeat for Moscow. 
It is prepared not only to continue its 
menacing policy in Germany, Austria, 
China, and Korea but apparently also 
to increase its pressure on Greece to 
such an extent that an armed collision 
may occur that might be the preluce to 
a new world catastrophe. 


———< 
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Washington and the Nation 


John L. Declares War 


By Jonathan Stout 


: 7 ASHINGTON, D. C.— The day 
W rvetore the international presi- 
dents of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor gathered at the Hotel 
Washington here on Wednesday to dis- 
cuss further plans in the battle against 
the tide of reaction, of which the Taft- 
Hartiey Act is a symptom, John L. Lewis 
jumped the gun by declaring war against 
the members of Congress who voted for 
the anti-labor measure, against the Re- 
publican Party and against Senator Taft 
—at a triumphant moment on Tuesday 
as he signed a new union contract with 


nearly 75 per cent of the soft coal in-' 


dustry. [Since this was written the 
southern coal operations have signed.] 

Lewis estimated that the new contract 
means an extra $3.54 a day for each 
miner. This includes the wage increase, 
a longer paid lunch period, a shorter 
work-day and a larger equity in the wel- 
fare fund. He said the new contract is 
a “bread-and-butter agreement” which 
“has more real value for the individual 
mine worker than has hitherto been nego- 
tiated in this or any other industry 
through collective bargaining.” : 

Lewis said the agreement was won 
“in spite of the slave Taft law.” “For 
the past six months the so-called best 
brains of Congress have been working 
to scuttle the United Mine Workers,” 
Lewis continued. “This act of Congress 
is a monstrosity. American labor should 
oppose every effort at moderating it or 
attempts to make it respectable. They 
should engage in an unrelenting fight 
until it is wiped from the statute books 
in its entirety. 

“Taft sought by the act to reduce the 
workers of America to the status of 
second-class citizens. These free-born 
Americans will forever resent that 
classification by Taft and his ilk in 
Congress. 

“It is obvious the Republican Party 
sold out to financial industry for cash 
contributions to the last Congressional 


mmm TINGS Get Doubly Hot For Us [In Summer: 00 


elections. One thing that can be said 
about the Republican Congress: They 
stay bought. Taft will not be able to 
carry his home state of Ohio if he runs 
for the presidency.” 

x * * 


Pearson Slander Boomerangs 


Wasuincron correspondents, par- 
ticularly, as well as official circles here 
were interested this week in the attempt 
to pick up a million-dollar Baltimore 
radio station which brought Drew Pear- 
son into the limelight. 

Pearson, whose private pipelines have 
too often in-the past been manned by 
the pro-Soviet appeasement clique in 
Washington and by alumni of the Daily 
Worker staff, has been trying to get the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
give him a million-dollar radio station 
in Baltimore. 

He thought he had the deal on ice 
until President Truman appointed Rep. 
Robert J. Jones (R,, Ohio) to the board 
o the FCC. Pearson appeared to. have 
reason to fear that Jones would vote 
against his deal and loosed a campaign 
to halt Senate confirmation of the 
appontment. 

The campaign, which was highlighted 
by Pearson’s acusations that Rep. Jones 
is or was a member of the “Black 
Legion” gang in Ohio, appeared to 
boomerang this week when Pearson 
brought to Washington to appear before 
a Senate inquiry committee three wit- 
nesses who, on their records, turned out 
to be a former inmate of a hospital for 
the insane, a convicted perjurer and an 
admitted forger. 

When Pearson’s witnesses got through, 
it was evident that the appointment of 
Rep. Jones would be confirmed—probably 
unénimously. 

For Washington observers who long 
have wondered about Pearson’s peculiar 
associates and activities, it was par- 
ticularly interesting to learn in the 
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course of this week’s inquiry that Pear- 
son’s support and backing in this cam- 
paign to grab the Baltimore radio sta- 
tion was organized by officials of the 
Communist-dominated United Electrical 
and Radio Workers Union in Ohio. 

Pearson’s chief support was organized 
by Joseph Emmons, a union official, 
who admitted calling Pearson by long- 
distance telephone and taking instruc- 
tions from him concerning the affidavits, 
and who admitted that “the story ema- 
nated from the CIO office” in Lima, Ohio, 
of which Emmons is secretary. 

In the course of attacking Congress- 
man Jones, Emmons was forced to admit 
under questioning that he himself had 
joined the Black Legion in 1938. 

The three witnesses whom Emmons 
helped get for Pearson were: Frank A. 
Barber, village constable of Beaver Dam, 
Ohio, who admitted that he was a former 
inmate of the Ohio Hospital for the 
Insane under a certificate of lunacy 
finding that he had homicidal tendencies. 
Barber admitted serving six terms in 
jail, all for’ what he said were “justi- 
fiable” offenses, including “shootin’ a 
guy in Hammond, Indiana.” 

The second witness was Virgil .H 
Effinger, 74, former commander of the 
Black Legion at Lima, Ohio who so far 
has made two statements: one saying 
that Congressman Jones was a member 
of the Black Legion, the other that he 





was not a member of the Black Legion; 
that actually Congressman Jones was 
the public prosecutor who broke up the 
Black Legion in the Lima region and 
ran it out of the country. 

The third witness was Glenn E. Webb, 
who admitted committing forgery of 19 
payroll checks totalling $653 while an 
employee in 1942 of the Lima Cord, Sole 
and Heel Co. Webb testified that 30 new 
members were initiated into the Black 
Legion one night in 1934. He said he 
could not remember all of them because 
they were hooded and their faces were 
not visible. In fact, he said he could not 
remember any of them except Congress- 
man Jones. Webbgjs also a member of 
the United Electrical and Radio Workers 
Union, and a friend of Emmons. 


Congressman Jones himself testified 
tha the had always been against the Ku 
Klux Klan and its offspring, the Black 
Legion, ever since they ran his father 
out of a small Ohio town because his 
father, the town grocer, would not agree 
to refuse to serve customers against 
whom the hooded gangsters sought to 
discriminate on religious and racial 


grounds. 
Other witnesses testified that Con- 
gressman Jones, a conservative Repub- 


lican, is honestly opposed to religicus 
and racial discrimination, and that he 
was the prosecutor who broke up the 
Black Legion in the Lima region. 





Education Budget One Percent of Military 


Wasutncron (LPA)—Our budget 
for education is only one percent of the 
sum the nation plans to spend next year 
on military establishments. This shock- 
ing disproportion is reacting to our dis- 
advartage in the eyes of the other pto- 
ples of the world, charged CIO Educa- 
tion and Research Director Kermit Eby 
last week, in testimony before the House 
subcommittee on Education. 

Supporting appropriation of federal 
money to improve education, Eby told 
the Congressmen that “The scandalous 
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facts relating to teacher’ shortages, 
inadequacy of teachers’ pay, lowering of 
teaching standards, lack of decent school 
facilities, all are well known and have 
been well described. 

“All this involves a matter of cold 
cash,” he continued. “Somehow, some- 
where our country became disinterested 
in education; having been ahead of the 
rest of the world in this field, we lay 
back and let the subject rest, as though 
eternal vigilance were not always ths 


price of progress.” 
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THE MEANING OF THE 
PROPOSED UAW “MERGER”? 


date on which the pro-Communist, 

anti-Walter Reuther faction will 
take control of the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. A_ scheduled 
referendum on a merger with the Com- 
munist-dominated Farm Equipment 
Workers Union is slated to be completed 
on that date. 


J we 15th of thisayear may be the 


Intra-union politics in the UAW since 
the last convention, at which Reuther 
beat R. J. Thomas for the national presi- 
dency, have focused increasingly on the 
problem of power alignments. The divid- 
ing line has been furnished by the 
question: for or against Reuther? The 
Reuther opposition, led by the Addes- 
Thomas-Leonard faction, has ceaselessly 
operated, and characteristically without 
a genteel distaste for vitrolic character- 
assassination. And now, at long Jast, an 
opportunity has been invented, aiter 
months of deliberation, which may mean 
anti-Reuther victory. 

Basically, the facts are these: At the 
last convention, Reuther was elected by 
a narrow margin of 124 votes in a po- 
litical tug-of-war. If another election 
were held immediately, with voting 
based on present representation, Reu- 
ther would probably be able to sustain 
a small margif. Hence, the plan for 
the merger with ‘the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union (FE). This union, at 
present, has a membership of approxi- 
mately 40,000. Its voting strength at 
the next UAW convention in November 
would be about 400 votes. Match this 
number acainst Reuther’s margin in the 
last election and the possibilities for his 
defeat, and the capture of the UAW 
by the party-liners, are evident. 

Chief strategist in the 
merger is George F. Addes, secretary- 
treasurer of the UAW. In a test vote 


by the international executive board on 


fieht fe the 


the issue, on whether or not to order 
a referendum, voting was factional (for 
or against Reuther) and the president 
of the union suffered a defeat due to 
the fact that he is outnumbered on the 
board. The UAW at the last convention, 
in a characteristic move, efected Reuthe: 
and failed to give him a majority on the 
executive board to sustain and imple- 
ment his policies. A recommendation 
by pro-Reuther Emil Mazey, to post- 
pone the merger vote until the coming 


convention wes similarly beaten. 


In requesting the merger, Grant 
Oakes, president of FE, stated that it 
“would constitute the most far-reaching 
forward step which could be taken to 
safeguard the interests of our member- 
ship.” The pro-Communist Ferd Facets, 
organ of local 600, UAW, underlined 
this attractive-sounding bait by report- 
ing a membership of 75,000 for FE. 
This would mean approximately 700 con- 
vention votes if this watered figure, 
twice FE’s actual membership, could 
remain unchallenged, which jis most 
doubtul. Ford Facts stated that the 
“addition of the FE’s 75,000 members 
would put the UAW far ahead of any 


other CIO union in membership.” 


The greatest danger in the situation 
stems from the surface-attractiveness 
of this merger proposal, a threat that 
the Reuther forces may not have suffi- 


cient time to combat. And the Addes’ 
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By Julien Steinberg 
Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


group are fully aware of the fact that 
the proposed merger can be exploited 
as a “popular” issue. One ironic factor 
is that the new Taft-Hartley Act is 
acting as a shot-in-the-arm for the pro- 
Communists. Addes has cited this law 
as the most compelling reason for the 
merger. Cleverly. bypassing the politi- 
cal significance of the merger, the chief 
anti-Reuther leader spoke instead of 
eliminating jurisdicticnal strikes and 
pointed to those instances of, inter-union 
squabbles that have taken place between 
FE and the UAW in the past. He made 
one contribution, however, by speaking 
of the “43,681” members of FE and not 
of twice thet number of alleged mem- 





wad. on 





ADDES AND THOMAS 

Palsy-Walsy 
bers as do his supporters. Agreeing 
that the merger would mean an FE 
division within the UAW (which would 
be practically autonomous under its 
elected leader), he said it was a “con- 
cession that was made in the interest 
of consumating this merger,” but it was 
a “very small price” for so many mem- 
bers. Thus, by ignoring publicly the 
real issues involved, the Addes’ faction 
has put the onus of revealing the poli- 
tical design of the merger on the Reu- 
ther group. And their characteristic 
retort, once the facts are made clear, 
will be the familiar charge ot*tred-bait- 
ing.” 

Anti-Communist farm implement lo- 
cals of the UAW have already entered 
the fight against the merger. The fear 
of these locals is that, if accepted, the 
merger would place them under CP con- 
trol in the new UAW-FE division. Pro- 
tests against the plan have already been 
voiced by Case local 180, Massey-Harris 
local 244, and a number of others. The 
structural changes to be effective in 
the UAW fully sustain the protesting 
locals’ fears. The FE division would 
name the director by “election,” and a 
seat on the UAW executive board 
with a consultative vote would be 
provided for him. All FE locals and 
members would be accepted in UAW. 
All the locals in the divisions would be 
awarded new charters. The present FE 
staff would become the new UAW staff 
in the division. As regards revenues, 
“as far as possible’ they would be de- 
rived from dues paid to the locals. 


Important also is the fact that the UAW 
would be responsible. for all the debts 
and liabilities of the FE. 


* * * 


Tue financial status of the FE pro- 
vided some interesting moments as 
Emil Mazey, East Side Regional Di- 
rector of the UAW, questioned George 
Addes on this point. Addes had blandly 
sent a letter to all UAW locals assuring 
them that FE was “solvent.’*: Mazey 
asked him if he had made an audit of 
FE books, if he knew what their assets 
and liabilities were. Addes answer was 
“No.” As a follow-up, the alert inter- 
rogater asked the board as a whole: 
“Does anybody know how many staff 
members they have?” Nobody had the 
slightest idea, despite the fact that the 
merger would throw the entire FE staff 
on the UAW payrcll. ‘Other questions 
produced muteness instead of informa- 
tion. Mazey finally demanded to know 
of Addes how he could have taken such 
a major part in promoting the merger 
without even such fundamental informa- 
tion. Addes’ reply was that FE had 
had an audit made. The pay-off came 
on the vote that followed. The board, 
after hearing the questions and lack of 
answers, voted for the referendum with- 
out any changes. The party-line was 
triumphant to the detriment of the 
union. The move was denuded of any 
morality or practicality; its basis as 
party-line strategy was definitively re- 
vealed. The pro-and-anti Reuther fac- 
tions voted as before. 


Objection to the merger by pro-Reu- 
ther forces are based on these main 
issues: 1—the proposal is unconstitu- 
tional in its present form (one of the 
main of the many constitutional objec- 
tions center on the creation of a sepa- 
rate division; 2—if accepted, it would 
create a “union within a union”; 3— 
present UAW farm implement locals 
will be submerged in the FE division; 
4—no real check is possible on FE mem- 
bership tallies; 5—the new division 
would not make for “unity” but for the 
factionalism that ensues from CP in- 
fiuence; 6—FE members are to be grant- 
ed full representation at the coming 
convention as if they had been dues- 
paying members of the UAW all along; 
7—the calling of a referendum by the 
executive board instead of the conven- 
tion is of dubious constitutionality; 
8—the UAW lacks knowledge at pres- 
ent, and later will lack control, of FE 
finances and policies. 


The referendum vote will be by locals. 
Majority vote will decide the decision 
of an entire local. While the Reuther 
forces are fighting energetically against 
the merger, there are several factors 
that will militate in favor of the Addes- 
Thomas-Leonard faction. These are: 
the hot weather may deter anti-merger 
unionists, but the pro-CP vote will be 
brought out regardless of atmospheric 
conditions. Reuther may not have suf- 
ficient time to acquaint the UAW rank- 
and-file with the political issues in- 
volved. The issue of “unity” has an 
appeal, barring knowledge of what it 
concretely means in this instance. This 
*cf Racine Labor, July 2, 1947. for a 


reproduction of this letter. 
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WALTER REUTHER 
Fighting the "Merger" 


Jast factor is indeed a threatening one, 
for Reuther and others in the UAW 
are not against unity per se, but against 
the merger on these divisionist terms, 
“unity” that will mean disunity and 
probable CP capture of the international 
union. In spite of these obstacles, pro- 
Reutherites in the UAW are maintain- 
ing confidence in the actions of the 
electorate and are working actively for 
the defeat of the merger. 

The FE is one of the most completely 
pro-CP unions in the United States. Its 
president an: alleged machine office- 
boy, Grant Oakes, is the president of 
the party-line People’s Publishing Com- 
pany, a director of the CP Abraham 
Lincoln School, a member of the national 
council of the now abandoned American 
Peace Mobilization which flourished dur- 
ing the Nazi-Soviet Pact days, sponsor 
of the committee for the liberation of 
Earl Browder (when Browder was head 
of the CP and in jail on an illegal pass- 
port conviction), member of the defense 
committee for Schappes, City College 
CP instructor who perjured himself, and 
a sponsor of other Communist fronts. 

As the months pass and the national 
CIO convention draws near, it is bes 
coming apparent that the anti-CP revolt- 
from-below will not be satisfied this year 
with the “we resent and reject Commu- 
nism” resolution that they achieved last 
year. The straws in the win: include 
a heightening rank-and-file opposition 
throughout the CIO, stronger national 
Jeadership (although Murray for the 
most part continues hesitant) as indicat- 
ed by the “resignation” of Len De Caux 
from the editorship of the C/O News, 
and other actions. 

The UAW with its 900,000 mem- 
bership is one of the major stars in the 
C1O firmament. If the merger proposal 
is accepted and the CP faction and their 
opportunistic satellites elect Addes head 
of the UAW, then the need for strong 
national CIO leadership to head off the 
internal civil war that may come as the 
result of a justly outraged national 
anti-Communist rank-and-file will be 
urgent. Pussy-footing may momentarily 
keep the CIO intact; but it is also sow- 
ing the seeds for possible dismember- 
ment of the union. The need is for a 
combined AFL-CIO labor movement. 
The capture of the UAW by the CPers 
will hinder such a goal enormously. It 
is to be hoped that the Reuther forces, 
despite the obstacles, will hand the 
CPers in the UAW a resounding defeat 
on the merger issue. And that this de- 
feat will be the signal for a concerted 
rank-and-file anti-CP drive throughout 
the CIO. The hopes of a combined labor 
movement in the vanguard for an ex- 
panding democratic way of life may ride 
on the outcome. 
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ANTM ATTA AAN a 


tain that not more than one out 

of every hundred families in the 
United States is able to put aside in 
time of health sifficient funds to meet 
the heavy doctor bills with which it 
is faced in time of illness. Thus fear 
of the financial burden of illness—more 
than the physical suffering—is one of the 
great fears with which the average 
American family is confronted. 

It was in part to eliminate this fear 
that the Health Insurance Plan for 
Greater New York was born. Is it be- 
ginning to accomplish its aim? 

I asked this question the other day 
ef the wife of one of the subscribers 
et the HIP, employed in the Welfare 
Department of New York City. 

“[ can’t tell you,’ she replied, “what 
this plan has meant to our family in 
the sbort time we have been covered 
by it. I now know that, after we have 
eontributed our fee to it and the city 
has provided a like sum, my medical 
budget for the month has been met, 
no matter what unexpected sicknesses 
may descend upon the family. In the 
Jast month, for instance, I got a strep 
throat and called my HIP doctor. He 
eame immediately to the house to treat 
me and visited me again the following 
two days until the danger was over. 
Awhile ago my little boy, eight years 
eld, went to a HIP doctor for a checkup. 
Vhey found him 15 pounds underweight. 
The doctor sent him to a specialist for 
@ more thorough checkup and _ the 
specialist in turn had him go to 
a doctor’s laboratory for a blood test 
and other analyses. After this check- 
ing up, a prescription of large doses of 
vitamins, iron and copper, was given 
and Johnny was asked to report to the 
specialist every few weeks. The treat- 
ment prescribed is already showing 
fine results. We could never have af- 
forded these treatments if we had to 
pay the family doctor and_ specialist 
for them.” 

[I spoke to an engineer in one of 
the other city departments. He had 
a wife, a boy of 9 and a girl of 5. I 
asked him what his experience had been. 
“Before the family belonged to the 
HIP.” he said, “I had an operation which 
too’ all the savings I had and compelled 
us to borrow a couple of hundred dol- 
wel It took a good deal of scrimping 
te pay the money back. Now I belong 
to the Plan and am beginning to relax. 

“Some weeks ago my boy came down 
with a serious cold and the doctor feared 
that pneumonia would set in. He told 
us not to worry about finances—the 
HIP would pay for the ambulance and 
for hospital expenses, including an oxy- 
gen treatment, if these were necessary. 
About the same time, my little girl got 


Sie of the nation’s health main- 


a bad throat and arrangements were- 


immediately made for the removal of 
her tonsils. I am now having periodical 
injections for hay fever, while my boy 
has received ‘specialist treatment for 
his eyes. All of this would have more 
than eaten up our savings, if we hadn’t 
been in the Plan. As it is, the costs of 
ell these treatments are borne by the 
HIP out of individual and city fees., 

“Since I have belonged to the Plan,” 
he concluded, “I have been impressed 
by the way the physicians working 
under the Plan have been interested not 
only in curing sickness, but in prevent- 
fing it.” . 

The health Insurance Plan originated 
during the LaGuardia administration, 
One of the former Mayor’s consultants 
at that time was Dr. John J. Whittmer, 
Consolidated Edison’s assistant vice 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions and medical supervision, who sub- 
mitted the plan used by his company. 
Other plans were brought to his atten- 
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Report on the New York Plan™ 


On Being Insured Against Illness 


By John A. Laidler 


A specialist in the fields of public health and allied problems 


tion. A committee of prominent New 
Yorkers was formed and with their help, 
the present plan was evolved. When 
Mayor O’Dwyer took office, he continued 
to support the undertaking. 

* * * 


Tu E plan works as follows: All resi- 
dents of greater New York earning less 
than $5,000 per year and their dependents 
(spouse and children under 18) are eligi- 
ble. Enrollment, however, is by employee 
groups only. At least 75 percent of the eli- 





DR. DEAN A. CLARK 
Medical Director 


gible employees in a firm or branch of a 
firm with a total of more than 25 must 
voluntarily sign up to obtain the benefits 
of the plan, and the employer must agree 
to pay about 50 percent of the premiums, 
Under the plan, all members of the sub- 
scriber’s family are eligible for the fol- 
lowing services: 

General medical, specialist, surgical 
and maternity care at the home, at 
the doctor’s office, at a group center, 
or at the hospital. 

Diagnostic and laboratory procedures, 

Periodic health examinations, immu- 
nizations and other preventative 
measures, 

Physical therapy, X-ray treatment 
and other special treatments. 

Professional services for the adminis- 
tration of blood plasma. 

Eye examinations. 

Visiting nurse service at home. 

Ambulance service from home to hos- 
pital. 

Psychiatric advice, 

In most cases a joint agreement with 
the Associated Hospital Service is pro- 
vided by which the subscriber obtains 
the benefits afforded under the Service 
plan. Practically every form of illness 
and physical disability is covered, includ- 
ing disability from which the patient 
suffered at the time of his enrollment. 
In addition, maternity benefits may be 
immediately secured. There are no wait- 
ing periods or age limitations. The only 
exclusion are for cases requiring sana- 
torium or special hospital treatment such 
as tuberculosis, chronic illness, or men- 
tal disorders, and services ordinarily 
provided by a dentist. 


. * » 


Tue Health Insurance Plan attempts 
to combine the essentials of group prac- 
tice with the family doctor relationship. 
The doctors work in autonomous groups. 
There are at present twenty-two medical 
groups scattered throughout the city. 
Each group has upward of twenty-five 
doctors who must be licensed physicians 
meeting the professional standards set 
by HIP’s Medical Control Board. The 
doctors attached to the group are desig- 
nated as general practitioners or special- 
ists. 

The HIP’ subscriber may select any 
medical group he wishes providing it 
@overs the area in which he lives, he also 
ehooses the general physician within the 


group to be his family doctor, to care for 
the every-day ailments of the family. 

If specialist treatment is required, the 
personal doctor will refer the patient 
to one of the specialists attached to the 
group. Each group provides care by 
practitioners specializing in internal 
medicine, general surgery, maternity and 


women’s diseases children’s diseases, eye, 


ear, nose, and throat, kidney and blad- 
der, bone and joint, skin diseases, mental 
and nervous conditions, X-ray and lab- 
oratory analysis. 

Te cost of the plan to the individual 
subscriber is deducted from his wages. 
As the employer pays half the cost, the 
amount paid by the employee is approxi- 
$20 yearly for single persons, $40 for 
couples, with a slight addition for mater- 
nity benefits, if desired. 

One of the reasons for these moderate 
charges for this extensive coverage is 
that HIP is a voluntary, non-profit. in- 
stitution. Its Board of Directors -in- 
cludes many ot New York's outstanding 
citizens in the fields of business, labor 
and government. Its General Manager 
is Albert Pleydell, former Commissioner 
of Purchase of the City of New York. 
Dr. Dean A. Clark is Medical Director. 
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In active operation for only a few 
months, on June 1 the HIP consisted 
of twenty-two so-called medical groups 
containing 54 doctors and_ serving 
40,000 patients. The enrollment has now 
reached about 60,000. This figure in- 
cudes the families of the employees of 
a number of departments of New York 


City Government in which three-fourths. 


of the employees have subscribed to the 
plan. The city, like other employers, 
pays one-hal* the costs. HIP likewise 
includes the members of the United Na- 
tions. The UN signed up after five rep- 
resentatives of Euorpean countries se- 
lected this as the most satisfactory of 
all plans offered. Lahor unions and pri- 
vate business concerns are also signing 
up. 

HIP, as expected, has been vigorously 
opposed by numerous doctors who have 
aligned themselves against any form of 
group health insurance. This opposition 
delayed the launching of the Plan, but 
failed to stop it. For the idea is sound; 
the need for such services as it renders 
is great; its administrative set-up a 
practical one, and its subscribers en- 
thusiastic about its past achievemenst 
and its future possibilities. 








We Must Stop Mob Violence 
in America 
By Lillian Smith 


Author of Strange Fruit 


AM thinking today of the sad and 

tragic events that have piled up 

so tall a monument to racial hate 
this past year. 

Most of them have occurred close to 
my home ‘ere in Georgia, Walton 
County, with its four lynched Negroes 

. Greenville, S. C., where a jury set 
26 men free who had confessed to a 
lynching. .. And the attempted lynching 
in Jackson, N. C. 

Three small events that cast a long 
shadow across the world. 

They are sick men who lynched that 
Negro at Greenville. Sick men com- 
posed that ju.y who threw justice away 
like a cheap thing. Sick men lynched 
and sick men protected the lynchers in 
Walton County. Men made sick by hate 
and fear and*ignorance, and by a culture 
that too often and too long has given 
the green light to mob violence and mob 
hate. Every man on that jury, every 
lyncher, every potential lyncher, will tell 
you: “Keep the rest of the country out 
of this; this is our business.” 

Are we too, going to chalk a circle 
around each racial crime and tell the 
rest of the world to “Keep out?” Or 
are we ready now to take over this 
emergency and handle it in a mature and 
sane manner, 

There comes a turning point in men’s 
affairs when new decisions must be made 
to avoid profound disaster. What we do 
next about lynching and mob violence 
may well be the test case that will 
decide our capacity for cooperating with 
the world in this time of desperate need. 

A state, a region, ean no more handle 
racial emergencies alone than it can 
of a flood or tornado. Our people’s pre- 
judice has overflowed the bounds of 
reason, increased by world tensions, 
whipped on by a loose-floating hate that 
is sweeping across the minds of men 
everywhere, it has reached proportions 
so destructive of law and order and jus- 
tice and human values that only the fool, 
or the sick, can now say, “Leave us alone 
and we'll handle it.” 

For 65 years we have been saying 
that. And during those 65 years we have 


had 4,982 Iynchings. Only 1 percent of 
these lynchings has réceived a sentence, 
even of the mildest nature. And nearly 
every sentence has been suspended. 

This is the picture of justice meted 
out to mob violence that America holds 
up for the rest of the world to look at. 

And now? Four men and women 
lynched last summer in Georgia. No 
one punished. A lynching in South 
Carolina by cab drivers who confessed 
their guilt. No one punished. Despite 
the personal courage of judge and pros- 
ecuting attorney the jury refused to 
punish. Now a lynching in North Caro- 
lina. 

There is one right thing to do and 
we must do it. We must stop mob vio- 
lence in this country. But we in che 
South are not strong enough to swing 
this job alone and we must face up to 
our weakness. We need the full coopera- 
tion of our entire nation. 

We are asking our own people to help 
us now, Americans like ourselves, whose 
concern it is and who should share in 
this responsibility. Only by our securing 
a Federal bill against lynching can we 
draw fully upon the resources of our 
government and our Federal courts to 
help us meet this cultural disaster. 

Together, we American citizens, north 
and south, can and must see to it that 
such a bill is passed. The Case bill 
against lynching is now before Congress. 
It is sane, ntoderate, not vindictive nor 
vengeful. This bill should be passed. 
We can write letters to our Congress- 
men, letters to our newspapers, we can 
talk to our neighbors, we can discuss this 
at our clubs and we can pass this bill 
if we want to. 

Americans for Democratic Action is 
a group of citizens who, in democratic 
ways, are trying to make democracy 


_ work in this country and throughout the 


world. Give them your money and your 
support; do it now while we have the 
chance to stop this infamy. Do not per- 
mit this day to pass without registering 
your protest against these crimes which 
unchecked will drag America down. 
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This article by Louis Waldman is the second in a series on the subject: “Two 
Years of the UN.” Last week, we presented the first article in this series by 
M. J. Coldwell. The problems to be discussed are those concerned with the tasks, 
structural aspects, and defects, of the UN; what it has accomplished to date; 
what it has failed to achieve. Focal will be the ques- 
tion: has it taken us away or towards war? In future 
issues, we shal] subject other areas of the UN and .the 
general world picture to close, detailed analysis, in an 
attempt to probe those aspects of the general problem 
that will allow us to grasp the contemporary world 
*, political picture accurately, and, we hope, constructively. 
This article was based on a provocative and informative 
address given by Mr. Waldman at the recent Camp 
Tamiment Conference. 














he effort of the United States to 
} stop Soviet aggression in central 
and eastern Europe, in Hungary, in 
Greece, in Rumania, in Austria, has been 
played up by the pro-Soviet elements as 
being a “fight” between “capitalist” 
America and communist Russia. A for- 
mer vice president has toured two con- 
tinents to denounce “American imperial- 
ism”. Nothing is further from the truth. 
What the United States is seeking and 
what the people of the United States 
demand, is the establishment of the reign 
of law in international =Tairs and the 
prevention of further aggression by any 
of the big powers against small and 
weak nations. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
in two World Wars that major interna- 
tional conflagrations come, not by ag- 
gression by one big power against anoth- 
er, but by aggression against the little 
nations. The pattern of the late 1930's, 
when Hitler snuffed out the life of one 
government after another among small 
neighboring states, is now being repeated 
by the Soviet Union. 

The United Nations came into exist- 
ence as the last great hope of the people 
of the world to do something effective 
to stop aggression. It must succeed where 
the League of Nations failed! It can- 
not succeed unless it rests on the confi- 
dence of world public opinion which is 
now being fundamentally shaken because 
the UN has done nothing effective to 
stop aggression against small nations. 


. . * 


H... ean aggression be curbed? I 
make two suggestions. The first one is 
that the United Nations, speaking in the 
name of all countries, should at once 
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adopt as its own the policy enunciated 
in the Truman Doctrine. Every nation 
must take full responsibility along with 
th- United States in impleme~ting this 
policy. Of course, Rus’ -~' ‘+s satel- 
lites may not like it. But it is futile to 
continue to appease aggression in order 
to avoid offending Russia. The policy 
of appeasement stands discredited, and 
millions of untimely graves all over the 
world testify to its futility. 

The Truman Doctrine simply says that 
Communism—the system which sets up 
a one-Party government, suppressing all 
opposition, imprisoning leaders who do 
not agree with that one-party dictator- 
ship, and destroying free, democratic 
institutions which may serve as a check 
on that one-party system—is a menace 
to the security of other nations and hence 
to world peace. The Truman Doctrine 
does not question the right of any people 
to have any kind of government it plea- 
ses, except that no nation may set up a 
government which is a threat to peace. 
And Communism, based on dictatorship, 
does menace peace! The Truman Doc- 
trine therefore holds that such dictator- 
ships must not be extended to additional 
countries. It is intended to quarantine 
the present dictatorships. 

My second suggestion is that the 
United Nations should serve notice now 
upon all heads of governments which are 
pursuing aggressive policies, that they 
will be held personally responsible before 
Courts of International Justice for acts 
of aggression. There will be fewer Quis- 
lings in the world if that is done. 

I am fully aware of the unfortunate 
fact that under the charter the Court 
of International Justice has jurisdiction 
only of cases which are voluntarily sub- 





mitted to it by the disputing powers. But 
a new avenue for action by a United 
Nations Court has been opened by the 
precedent created in the Nuremberg 
trial, a precedent of the most far-reach- 
ing importance. By acting now under 
this precedent, before it is too late, the 
United Nations might prevent World 
War III, and bring the reign of law into 
international affairs. 

The Nuremberg trial sought to estab- 
lish the principle that every war of ag- 
gression is illegal, and that the men 
who bring it on must bear full respon- 
sibility for doing so under international 
law. This means that every act com- 
mitted in pursuance of a policy of ag- 
gression is no longer legal even if such 
acts are done by the leaders of a govern- 
ment in carrying out normal govern- 
mental policies. Disregarding the tradi- 
tional point of view that only the state 
can be a subject of international law, 
the Nuremberg court held that the in- 
dividual as well can now be brought 
under the provisions of international 
law., : 

It is a mistake to think that the Nurem- 
berg trial concerned itself merely with 
defeated nations. Far from it. It con- 
cerned itself rather with a new and novel 
principle of law—the principle of inter- 
national responsibility of individuals vio- 
lating the Jaw. Having declared aggres- 
sive war an international, crime, the 
Nuremberg precedent brings into cogniz- 
ance the whole internal system of a 
country, if that country conducts its 
affairs in such a manner as to carry out 
aggression against other nations in vio- 
lation of international law. The Inter- 
national Court becomes competent to in- 
quire into and pass judgment on such 
internal affairs. The implications of this 
view of international law are sweeping 
and fundamental. 

Where a conflict existed between inter- 
national law and the national state, the 
Nuremberg Court, consisting of judges 
from the four principal powers, the 
United States, Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union, recognizes the sunremacy 
of international law. 

If for example the police state, or any 
state, carries on its internal affairs in 
pursuance of a policy of aggression, its 
leaders are subject to a trial by a court 
like that which conducted the Nuremberg 
trial. 

Though the charter under which the 
Nuremberg Court was set up was nego- 
tiated by the four principal countries, 
it was later accepted by the other United 
Nations. The famous trial at Nurem- 
berg was, therefore, a United Nations 
enterprise. 


* * * 


F our important questions of internatio- 
nal law have now been settled: 1. that 
there is individual responsibility for of- 
fenses against international law; 2. it is 
no defense that the individuals have act- 
ed in pursuance of orders from superiors 
in their government; 3. entire organiza- 
tions may be declared criminal enter- 
prises; 4. the planning, preparing, initi- 
ating, as well as the waging of aggres- 
sive war itself, have been declared a 
crime. This means that the Interna- 
tional Court can go back to the acts and 
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policies of a country ante-dating the 
actual waging of war. 

Three types of action have now been 
declared to be crimes under international 
Jaw—crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity. How 
many dictators would have to face the 
firing squad if the law were now vigor- 
ously applied! 

The Greek Government has formally 
charged her Communist dictatorship 
neighbors with carrying on aggressive 
warfare by training and arming Com- 
munist partisans and guerrillas to com- 
mit acts of the breach of the peace 
and destroy duly constituted govern- 
ment and lawful authority in Greece. 
The United Nations commission which 
has investigated these charges just re- 
ported to the United Nations as a fact 
that, “Yugoslavia, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Albania and Bulgaria, have sup- 
ported the guerrilla warfare in Greece.” 

This conclusion is sustained by a 
wealth of detailed testimony. Dimitrov 
of Bulgaria and Tito of Yugoslavia are 
the absolute rulers of their countries 
and responsible for these acts of ag- 
gression. Whether they commit these 
acts and other “breaches of the peace” 
in behalf of their own countries or at 
the behest of Russia, or both, is im- 
material. They and their co-conspira- 
tors should be put on trial before a 
“Nuremberg” court to be convoked by 
the United Nations without delay. The 
principle of “Justice delayed is justice 
denied” is as true in international as 
in domestic affairs. 

The Nuremberg trial is a definite pre- 
cedent which could be used by those 
who favor measures aimed at the pre- 
vention of future wars. The United 
Nations can and should apply this pre- 
cedent and build its cases against ag- 
gressors—big or little. It need not wait 
until positive steps are taken by a 
nation-state to carry its aggressive poli- 
cies into war. It can establish the 
existence of a conspiracy even though 
the perpetrators have not yet succeeded 
in carrying out fully their evil design. 
Prevention is more important than 
punishment. The time to act is now! 
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REPORT from GERMANY 








“Freedom from Fear” In Russian Zone 


By Rudolf Katz 


The author, azefugee from Nazism who became an American citizen, is now in Germany as a representative of the AFL 


ELLE, Germany—A whole series 
F of reports from the German East 

Zone prove that a_ systematic 
process of liquidation has been instituted 
to do away with citizens suspected of 
Social Democratie leanings. There has 
been no legal and independent Socialist 
party in the Russian area since the 
autumn of 1945. At that time party 
members were marshalled into the so- 
called Socialist Unity Party (SED) just 
as, in 1933, all of the reactionary groups 
were amalgamated in support of the 
previous dictator, a man named Hitler. 

But dictators always encounter one 
insurmountable difficulty. You can’t sud- 
denly wipe out of people’s minds all 
thought of an 80-year old organization 
or, especially, of a long-accepted political 
ereed. The Nazis failed to achieve this. 
The Russians are no more successful. 
For them the task is even more difficult, 
for close by, in the western zones, we 
have now a broad-based and energetic 
Social Democratic movement. Thoughts 
can not be segregated. Rays of influence 
stream out from Berlin over the East 
Zone. The radio has its effect. There is 
a certain amount of travel back and 
forth. The speeches of Kurt Schumacher 
and other leaders are reported in the 
farthest reaches of Russian-occupied 
territory. 

Just as in the Hitler time, there has 
grown up a sort of underground Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in the Russian 
Zone. Everywhere there are little 
groups of like-minded comrades who 
understand one another and stick to- 
gether. This happens partly inside the 
SED and partly outside. What they are 
doing is well-known to the Russians and 
to their German SED lieutenants. 


It is this situation, in fact, which ex- 
plains the police measures recently un- 
dertaken by the Russians to suppress 
all opposition. The “counter-revolution- 
aries” who are to be jailed and deported 
are, of course, the believers in democ- 
racy. In the Communist vocabulary 
counter-revolutionary always means 
democrat, 

” ” o 


Ll: may interest Americans to learn 
precisely how these things are done in 
a territory controlled by the Russians, 
A group of former SPD officials or men 
who have stood out against the SED 
and the occupational- authorities are 
summoned for for a series of examina- 
tions by the political pélice. The process 
amounts to a war of nerves, a sustained 
campaign to break these men down—an 
exact repetition of what we experienced 
under the Nazis. 

After each examination each of the 
victims must sign a statement in which 
he swears he will not reveal the fact of 
the examination and the nature of the 
proceedings. Failure to live up to this 
promise would expose him to severest 
punishment. 

At each hearing the victims are ac- 
cused of taking part in the “illegal agita- 
tion” of the SPD against “democracy” 
and the SED. Then follow threats. Un- 
less these men will mend their ways, 
they will lose their position, be separated 
from their families, be stripped of their 
property, perhaps sent to Siberia. 

Then a tempting bait is held out. Each 
person is offered a chance to reinstate 
himself and rescue himself and his fam- 
ily from the threatened punishment. 
This great change in his fortunes will 


occur instantly if he will support the 
SED. If he accepts this tempting offer, 
he must sign a promise to furnish hence- 
forth weekly reports to the authorities. 
These reports are to cover all of his 
friends, his fellow-workers, his former 
political associates. He must give an ac- 
count of their present attitudes and 
actions. The ones who are espetially to 
be watched are, of course, men whose 
relationship with the SPD is suspected 
or known. Often enough a man who 
gives in and signs such a promise is 
given a special assignment at once. The 
occupying authorities are whipping up 
by these criminal methods a whole army 
of spies. 

After a man has been beaten down 
and enlisted in this shameful ring of 
traitors, only three lines of action are 
open. He can make good on his promise 
and become a systematic stoolpigeon. In 
this case, no mater how he may rational- 
ize the situation, he is a lost soul. First 
the little finger, then the hand, then the 
arm, then the wole personality is taken 
over by the enemy—just as it used to be 
in Hitler’s days. 

On the other hand, he may welch on 
his undertaking. In that case, he must 
escape. If he lives in a big city he can 
hide. He must disappear absolutely 
from his home, his place of work and 
his accustomed haunts. Since Saxony 
and Thuringia are thickly populated in- 
dustrial areas, such escape is not im- 
possible. He may even be aided with 
legal papers by lower officials of the 
Government, 

Or he may find it necessary to escape 
to one of the Western zones. For all the 
better-known officials and personalities 
this final measure is usually necessary. 





LUCIUS CLAY 
Has the Russians for His Neighbors 
in Germany 


For them an underground existence fw 
impossible. Week by week hundreds of 
such refugees are coming across thé 
border and giving us exact reports of 
what is going on. 

* ~ - 


Ir is a diabolically refined system te 
reduce men to corruption and slavery— 
as like the Nazi method as one egg is té 
another. But what are the Russians and 
their German Communist allies ac- 
complishing? They are succeeding in 
weakening the Social Democratic move 
ment of the East Zone. Some of ths 
Social Democrats are turned into spies, 
others are beaten down and cowed into 
inertia. 

And more important, a fear psychosit 
is created in the whole population, These 
things are naturally whispered about 
The resulting timidity is extremely 
favorable to a regime which rules by 
violence. Despots rule by fear. Actually 
they do not have power enough to ridé 
rough-shod over humanity. They achieve 
the equivalent of actual power through 
psychological means, through the creas 
tion of a fear-creating atmosphere, 

This is how—actually—in the East 
Zone Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and 
especially Freedom from Fear, are being 
realized. 
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FTER Hungary and Bulgaria, Po- 
A land became the next target of a 
renewed Communist offensive. A 
new wave of terror is raging in that 
country. The victims are the democrats 
who were the leading spirits of the Pol- 
ish resistance movement against the 
Nazis. Bezpieka, the Polish NKVD, is 
arresting members of the Polish Peasant 
Party and democratic Socialists. 
Prominent leaders of the Polish 
Socialist Party (PPS) have been ar- 
rested: Kazmierz Puzak, former secre- 


tary general of the Polish Socialist 
Party, one of the most prominent leaders 
of the Polish Socalist movement, who 


Was condemned to life imprisonment 
for his struggle for democracy and in- 
dependence against the Russian Tzarist 
regime in 1905. He was liberated by 
the Russian Revolution, and returned to 
Poland. During the German occupation 
he was President of the Polish Resist- 
ance National Council, the Polish under- 
ground parliament. Arrested by the 
NKVD with the 16 Polish Underground 
leaders, tried in Moscow—during the 
post-Yalta negotiations, then released 
from Soviet prison, he was again 
@rrested. 

Joseph Dziegielewski, one of the lead- 
ers of the Polish Socialist underground 
militia, a heroic leader of the resist- 
ance, a devoted democrat, born in a 
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Professor of Sociology at Brooklyn College, author of a number of books on European jederation. 


poor peasant family, was also arrested. 
Dziegielewski was persecuted during 
the Pilsudski regime for his political 
activities. "Tadeusz Sturm de Sztrem, 
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While the UN Tolks, the USSR 
Morches 


a noted Wasik, an old 
Socialist leader—after 1917 mayor of 
Odessa, condemned under Tzarist regime 
to exile in chains in Siberia; Adam 
Obarski; these are among many who 
have been arrested, and accused of the 


economist; 


crime of contact with Polish socialists 
in exile. They are also accused of organ- 
izing strikes. (It is true that there have 
been strikes in Poland, but low wages 
and miserable conditions are respon: 
sible.) 


” ~ ™~ 


Tue Communists are trying to solve 
economic problems by terror. 

A thorough search was recently made 
in the offices of the Polish Peasant Party 
in the presence of Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
ezyk. Four members of the staff of the 
newspaper were Kazimierz 
Baginski, one of the prominent leaders 
of the “Peasant Batallions’—the peas- 
ant resistance army in-the struggle 
against the Germans, was condemned 
to eight years of prison, which sentence 
was reduced to four years after the 
“amnesty.” Kazimierz Baginski was con- 
demned to three yéars in jail in pre- 
war Poland for his political activities, 
for his struggle for democracy. He was 
one of those famous Polish democratic 
leaders imprisoned by the Pilsudski 
regime in the fortress of Brest Litovsk. 
There are many others who are still in 
jail. The “amnesty” was a short inter- 
lude. Simultaneously the Communist 
Party has brought pressure on the 
Socialist Party. The Communist leaders 
are more and more insistent in their de- 
mand that the Socialist Party should 


arrested. 


Hungary, Bulgaria — Poland 


merge with the Communists into offe 
party. Gomulka, the vice prime-minister, 
argues that there is no reason for two 
“proletarian” parties, But the Socialists, 
who have collaborated with the Commu- 
nists, resolutely oppose the merger. 


The persecutions of the Peasant Party 
began with renewed energy, and many 
observers predict that it will soon dis 
appear from the Polish political scen& 
Sooner or later. the party will be liqui- 
dated, or captured. 


There is in the United Nations a Com- 
Some im- 
portant studies were made there. [ 
wish one of the members would have tM 
courage to raise his voice in defense of 
human rights, in defense of those bravé 
democrats in the Soviet sphere who 
fought for the United Nations, for the 
Atlantic Charter, for democracy and 
freedom, and who now suffer for their 
faith in democratic ideals. 


mittee on Human Rights. 


It is in the interest of peace and 
security that this 6pression be stopped. 
It is also in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. Those who are in jail now have 
always advocated the necessity of a 
Polish- Soviet cooperation. But they 
favored cooperation, not domination, 
their ideal was friendship not only with 
the Soviet-Union but also with the West- 
ern Democracies, as an important ele- 
ment of a true United Nations system. 
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Some Thoughts 


in the hands of American owners. Sev- 
eral of these enterprises have also been 
investigated by this writer. 

The indictment against American 
capital in Chile can be said to narrow 
itself down to seven points: 


On Gi n kee 1. That these enterprises constitute 


an infringement of the national sover- 
eignty of the country; 


the mines—constitute themselves a caste 


e * 
44 2. That the Americans in these com- 
m pe r 2 Gi is m panies—and this refers particularly to 
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above and distinct from the Chileans of 
whatever social class; 


Roving New Leader Correspondent in South America 3. That Americans are paid many 


days of “Yankee Imperialism.” It 

is the bugaboo which comunizante 
mothers now use in place of the police- 
man to cow their too militant children. 
Perhaps some specific evaluation of the 
good and bad of this “Yankee imperial- 
ism” in a country in which it is strongest 
would be useful. 

The writer has just spent the last six 
months in Chile, collecting material for 
a study of labor relations in that coun- 
try. Since most of the mines and a num- 
ber of the other industries of Chile are 
in the hands of American enterprises, 
it was inevitable that he should run 
into the problem of American “imperial- 
’ in that country. 


Y PAZ, Bolivia—Much is heard these 


ism’ 

This article will seek to reach some 
conclusions about the position of Amer- 
ican-owned and to a large degree Amer- 
ican-operated industries in Chile, the 
kind of thing Lenin and Hobson meant 
when they discussed imperialism—the 
overflow of capital from the “imperial- 
ist” nation into the “semi-colonial” one. 

American capital at the present time 
controls most of the most important 
mining resources of the country, the 
only important exceptions being the 
coal-mining and gold-mining areas. This 
writer visited the three principal copper 
mines—which are today the backbone of 
the Chilean economy—Braden Copper 
Co.’s “El Teniente” mine and Anaconda 
Copper’s Potrerillos and Chuquicamata. 
He also visited the two principal nitrate 
mining companies which are U.S. owned, 
but largely Chilean run—Redultautaro 
Nitrate Co.’s Pedro de Valdivia mine 
and Angilo-Chilean Nitrate Co.’s Maria 
Klena. He visited as well the coal-mining 
and gold-mining areas, so has some 
standard by which to gauge the Amer- 
ican enterprises. The only important 
mining center which this writer was not 
permitted to visit was the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s “E1] Toffo” iron mines, where 
he was informed that Bethlehem wanted 
“no publicity, good or bad.” 

In addition to the mines, American 
capital has penetrated into textiles and 
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———_____OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH———— 


The central factors in relations between the United States and South America 
are frequently ignored. Popular magazines, for example, tend to focus most 
heavily on the customs, habits, recreational patterns, ete., of the countries to the 
South. And most of these tend to be discussed and reported unfortunately in a 
| eontext of quaintness. In other surveys, insufficient attention is paid to the 
individual problems of the countries of Latin America, and a vague pattern is it necessary for anyone who wants to 
employed to fit these problems into “general” designs. If the truth be told, the 
very name South America, as most of us employ it, reveals that we think of it 
as if it were a single éntity. While there are over-lapping, over-all problems, the 
tendency to lump all of the countries to the South together is hurtful rather 
than helpful. In this article, Robert Alexander, New Leader roving correspondent 
in South America, deals with one problem, however variegated it is in individual 
countries in South America, still appears in one form or another in all of them. 
This is the problem of “Yankee Imperialism,” a prob- in some cases at least, the principal 
lem that arouses much strong feeling in Latin Amer- 
icans. And yet, despite the urgency of the need for 
reliable information, the informational cupboards are 
nearly bare. In the hope that we can fill this intellectua] 
vacuum with some of the answers, we are publishing 
this unusually long article. The issues are important. that American enterprises are an in- 
Inter-American solidarity, and the hope for developing 
democracy in all of the Americas, depends upon the 
fusion of actualities and the equally important social 
desirabilities. 


times more than are Chileans for the 
same jobs in American-owned . enter- 
prises; ce Z 

4. That these enterprises are exploit- 
ing Chile’s natural resources without 
Chile receiving a sufficient share of the 
benefit; 


sugar—where Grace & Co. have large 
interests, and there are American inter- 
ests in metallurgical, glass and other 
industries. However, most manufactur- 
ing industries are Chilean and these 
American firms in no way have the ijn- 


AS THE UN SEES CHILE 
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Chile, a slender country with more than 
2900 miles of seacoast in South America, is 
296,717 square miles in area and has a popu- 
lation of 5,200,000. Chile is bounded by Peru 
in the north, Bolivia and Argentina in the 
east and the Pacific Ocean in the west. Chile 
is a great producer of minerals as well as of agricultural products, 
which reflect the climate of lands ranging from coasts to mountains, 
from desert to rainy plains. Chile’s capital is Santiago. She is a member 
of the United Nations Economie and Social Council and of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Her representative on the Council is Her- 
nan Santa Cruz. Her flag has a horizontal white over a red stripe. 
The upper left-hand corner of the flag is blue with a star in its center. 
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enterprises exploit 


fluence in their field that the American 5. That these 
nining companies have in theirs. This their workers; 
writer has visited a majority of the 6. That these enterprises intervene 


principal manufacturing industries, na- in the internal politics of the country; 

jive and foreign-owned. Finally, the 7. And that the United States Gov- 
influence of American capital is felt in ernment intervenes with the Chilean 
the realm of public utilities, where many 
of the electric power companies, the 
telephone company and some others are 


government in favor of these companies. 

There is certainly a modicum of truth 
in the first charge of the indictment. 
The very fact that the principal wealth- 
producing industries in their country 
are owned by foreigners is a blow to 
the national pride of the Chileans who 
are a very proud and patriotic people. 
Furthermore, the fact that some of the 
mining companies in particular are 
practically closed reservations, making 





visit them to ask permission of the 
American management adds force to the 
charge. The Chilean is placed in the 
peculiar position of having to ask per- 
mission of a foreigner to visit a part of 
Chile—for the mining camps are very 
isolated, way up in the mountains, and 


methods of transportation are controlled 
by the companies themselves. 

However, there are other factors which 
certainly should be noted, and which 
tend to modify the force of the claim 


fringement on national sovereignty. It 
is a fact which none can contradict that 
had foreign capital not opened up these 
mining fields they would in all probability 
not have been opened up by Chilean 

















enterprise for decades and perhaps cen- 
turies. When one considers that the 
smallest of the copper-mining enter< 


‘ prises represents an investment of seven- 


ty-seven million dollars, this is made 
evident. Another of the copper-mining 
industries is said to have cost more than 
three hundred million dollars, while the 
third one and the nitrate and iron mines 
are of equal immensity. Such sum of 
money could not have been raised inside 
of Chile. The alternative to not allowing 
foreign capital to develop these resources 
would have been that they would have 
remained unexploited for untold years 
to come, and Chilean economic and social 
advance would have been retarded. 


Even in respect to the restrictions on 
entering some of the mining camps, there 
is some explanation possible. In the first 
place, these camps are for the most part 
in extremely isolated situations, and the 
principal means of ingress and egress 
are the railroads built by the companies 
to haul their products from the mines. 

These companies have severe housing 
difficulties, since they themselves must 
provide all the housing facilities, and 
they try to keep this problem down to 
a minimum by trying to restrict entrance 
to the camps. 

* * * 


Th ERE is no doubt a good deal of truth 
in the second charge—that Americans 
isolate themselves from the Chileans and 
try to form a “high society above high 
society” in the mining camps. This is 
iruer in some of the camps than in 
others, and certainly doesn’t have much 
application in the case of industries 
Jocated in cities, where it is not a par- 
ticulay problem. In the nitrate camps 
for itstance there are very few Amer- 
icans left, and the “high society” there 
is almost entirely Chilean, the few 
Americans mixing freely with the Chi- 
lenos. Formerly the situation in the 
nitrate fields was very bad in this re- 
spect, with the Americans sticking very 
much to themselves. In some of the other 
mining enterprises today there is a very 
decided tendency in this direction. 

Of course, this exclusiveness® is not 
necessarily malicious. The language 
barrier between the Americans and 
Chileans is undoubtedly a very im- 
portant factor. Important, too, is the 
fact that most of the Americans who 
and that there are few Chileans of equal 
social standing or education. This in 
itself is perhaps an indictment against 
the American enterprises—that they 
have not introduced more Chileans into 
his kind-of job—but it helps to explain 
American exclusiveness. 

In some of the camps the social bar- 
riers have been broken down to a large 
degree. In the clubs which are a feature 
of all the mining camps and which in- 
clude most of the high-ranking personnel 
in the outfits, there has in recent years 
been a distinct change. A decade or so 
ago these clubs were almost completely 
American. Now the Chileans form a 
large part of the membership. The 
mingling is perhaps less noticeable in 
private homes. However, the tendency 
towards social exclusiveness among the 
American in the mining camps is being 
broken down. 

The charge that Americans are paid 
many times what Chileans are paid for 
the same jobs is frequently heard. Here 
again there are elements of both truth 
and falsehood. Young American en- 
gineers and technical men brought down 
from the States are no doubt paid more 
than Chileans would receive were they 
to have those jobs. Furthermore, the 
Americans are for the most part paid 
on what is known as the “gold payréll,” 
that is, they are paid in the form of 
deposits in New Cork bank accounts, 
upon which they can draw checks, which 
they then sell in the semi-official black 
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market for Chilean pesos. In the case 
of the two big nitrate companies which 
have been largely taken over by Chilean 
technical men, the men are paid less 
than their American predecessors were. 

American technicians are necessary for 
the functioning of the enterprises, and 
to bring them down to Chile, some 
special inducement must be offered. 
There aré not sufficient Chileans to fill 
the jobs which these Americans hold. In 
some of the companies there is a tendency 
and a policy to hire Chileans for all jobs 
which they can possibly fill. This is 
certainly true in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the cities which are controlled 
jn whole or in part by American capital. 
It is also true in some of the mining 
enterprises. However, the Chilean en- 
gineering school graduate is not par- 
ticularly anxious to go off into the moun- 
tains, when he can get a good job in 
the rapidly growing industries of the 
cities. Finally, it is probably true that 
this gulf between American and Chilean 
salaries is narrowing. There is a grow- 
ing tendency for Chileans to find their 
way on to the “gold roll” and in at least 
one company this writer was told that 
the only thing which was preventing 
more Chileans from being put on this 
payroll was the objections of the Chilean 
government exchange officials. 

The fourth charge, that the American 
companies are draining off Chile’s na- 
tural resources without that country’s 
yeceiving adequate benefits: is the most 
serious and the most justified of all the 
complaints. It is true that the mineral 
yesources of Chile are being exploited 
at a fantastic rate. It is true also that 
in the case of copper, for instance, dur- 
ing the war the United States Govern- 
ment held down the world price of the 
metal thus preventing Chile from bene- 
fiting from the war-boom in the way 
Argentina, Brazil and other countries 
did with regard to their raw materials. 
It is true that Chile profits from these 
enterprises insofar as the wages and 
other benefits which the workers receive 
are concerned; in the _ considerable 
amount of tax money; in the case of the 
nitrate companies in a cut in the profits. 
But the fact remains that the great 
wealth of the country is disappearing 
without benefiting Chile in the degree 


it should. 
1 * ” 


Just what is to be done about this is 
a grave problem. One way in which the 
situation can be modified, no doubt, is 
by the development of industries within 
the country which are based on_these 
resources. For instance, Chile could 
probably become one of the world’s great 
producers of chemicals, based on her 
nitrates and other salts, her copper, 
coal, wood and other raw materials. She 
could, no doubt, develop much more than 
she has done up to the present her cop- 
per manufacturing enterprises. She 
could use her own nitrates more ex- 
tensively in agriculture. But these are 
at best only partial answers, and very 
poor ones at that, to the problem. Be- 
cause Chile is a small country with only 
five million people and could not ever 
consume more than a small part of the 
products which are mined from her 
mountains and her deserts. 

The charge that the American enter- 
prises exploit their workers is perhaps 
the least justified of all. Of course, if 
any capitalist organization which makes a 
profit thereby exploits its workers, the 
Chilean workers in the American mining 
companies are undoubtedly exploited. If 
the amount of exploitation increases 
with the amount of profit made, the 
Chilean workers are really serious ex- 
ploited except in the case of one of the 
¢«opper mines which will in all proba- 
bility result in a net loss to the company 
operating it. But if one uses the yard- 
stick of comparison of living and work- 
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ing conditions in these American enter- 
prises with those-elsewhere in Chilean 
industry as a means of judging exploita- 
tion, the Chilean workers in ‘American 
companies are certainly not exploited. 
Particularly is this true if one compares 
the American copper, iron and nitrate 
mines with the completely Chilean cop- 
per mines. 


In urban Amer- 


industries, + the 


‘jcan companies pay the standard wages 


in the branches in which they operate. 
In the case of the Grace & Co.’s Chi- 
guayante textile mill, there is a tendency 
for that mill to set the wage scale of 
its section of the industry, with the 
Chilean-owned mills following in the 
footsteps of Chiguayante. Industrial 
wages, though, are more or less set in 
each branch of industry and there is not 
too much variation in any given direc- 
tion. Certainly, one couldn’t make out 
a charge that American urban industry 
in Chile paid any worse wages than 
native-owned plants, or those owned by 
other foreigners. 

On the other hand, in the mining 
regions, the contrast between wages paid 
in American enterprises and the Chilean- 
owned coal nines is like night and day. 
The minimum wage in the coal mines of 
Lota and Coronel is about thirty-one 
pesos a day (about one dollar a day at 
the legal rate of exchange). Most of the 
workers in these mines receive the mini- 
mum wage. In comparison with this, 
the minimum wages in the American 
mining areas are generally about forty 
pesos a day, and generally nearly half 
of the workers are earning incentive pay 
in addition. For instance, in one of the 
copper mines, the workers who actually 
worked in the mine averaged more than 
seventy-five pesos a day, while those in 
the ore-reducing plant got somewhat 
less, but still a substantial increase 
over the basic rate. In these mining 
camps the only people who get the mini- 
mum wage are beginners and those with 
such jobs as sweeping up. 

In addition to this comparison of 
money income, in four of the big U. S. 
mines—Portrerillos, Chuqicamata, Pedro 
de Valdivia and Maria Elena—there is 
a company store system which guaran- 
tees the workers most of the articles of 
prime necessity at much below cost price. 
The two copper mines have their com- 
pany store prices based on those of 1932, 
while the latter two companies have 
theirs based on 1940 prices. What this 
means to the workers employed in these 
companies can be judged by the fact 
that in Portrerillos cooking oil—one of 
the real esentials of Chilean diet—sells 
at three pesos twenty centavos a litre, 
while in the open market it sells at 
thirty-two pesos a litre, or just ten 
times as much. All the price differences 
are not so great, but they are sufficient 
that they mean that the worker in these 
mining camps can get his basic food 
needs at a price paid his fellow workers 
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one fourth that paid by his comrade 


in the city. 
* . * 


Tue workers in all the mining camps 
receive their housing free. Here again, 
if one compares the housing facilities 
of let us say Sewell of the Braden Cop- 
per Co’s. El Teniente mine, or Pedro de 
Valdivia in the nitrate fields with the 
housing conditions in the coal mining 
areas of Lota or Schweiger, one is talk- 
ing of two different worlds. In Lota 
there are almost no houses which have 
toilet facilities or running water in the 
house, and most of the houses are two- 
room affairs. In contrast, in Pedro de 
Valdivia practically all of the houses 
have sanitary facilities and running 
water, while those in Sewell have such 
facilities for every few families and 
easily available, under cover, and 
maintained in good condition. There is 
overcrowding in all of the mining camps, 
but it is so bad in Lota that one bed 
is occupied by three individuals—on dif- 
ferent shifts. Twelve people living 
in a two-room house in Lota is not un- 
usual. In the American mining camps, 
this writer never heard any of the union 
leaders—and he interviewed a number 
of Communists among them—mention 
this “hot bed” system. Finally, the 
cleanliness in the American camps, 
though not great compared with the 
standards of a U.S. town, are enough 
above those of the coal mining areas as 
to be of a different order of things. 

The American mining enterprises do a 
great deal towards the education’ of the 
children of their workers. For instance, 
in Chuquicamata, there are some twenty- 
eight hundred children in school in a 
total population of twenty-three thou- 
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sand. Of the. seventy-five teachers in 
these schools, fifty are paid for by the 
company. The company provides the 
buildings—which are superior to the 
general run of Chilean school buildings 
—and most of the materials. The State 
provides only the textbooks. What is 
true of Chuquicamata is true in greater 
or lesser degree of the other American 
mining camps. 

The hospitals maintained by the 
American mining companies are as good 
as any in Chile. In Chuqui, which is 
admittedly the best of the American 
mining camps, there is a geenral hos- 
pital, a maternity hospital, a children’s 
hospital, with a total of 254 beds 
This hospital service is  adminis- 
tered by a staff of some 240 persons, 
headed by twelve doctors. Among the 
doctors are two surgeons, two child 
specialists, two venereal disease spe- 
cialists, and other classifications. The 
doctors are on call any time during the 
day and night, and they work during the 
day in the hospital. The hospitals have 
all the latest equipment, a full supply 
of practically every conceivable drug, 
and are prepared to handle any disease, 
except those requiring the most spe- 
cialized diagnoses and care. All of this 
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is absolutely free to the workers and 
their dependents, while the better paid 
personnel pay nominal prices. And what 
is true in Chuqui is true with more or 
less variation in the other American 
mining enterprises. The workers in these 
camps certainly receive infinitely better 
medical attention than is genera] in 
Chile. 

This writer is fairly well convinced 
that there is not much truth in the sixth 
point of the indictment against “Yankee 
imperialism” in Chile. Although in the 
case of the electric power companies and 
the telephone company, whose rates are 
fixed by the government, there may be 
some lobbying and political work, and 
although many of the American enter- 
prises have Chilean “political vice- 
president,” whose job it is to cut through 
the red tape whieh surrounds most 
things in government circles in Chile as 
elsewhere on this globe, direct inter- 
vention by these American businesses 
in Chilean politics virtually doesn’t 
In labor disputes, for instance, 
these companies’ managers are usually 
summoned before the Minister of Labor 
or some other dignitary and told what 
the “solution” is to be of any given 
situation. Further than this, this writer 
did not hear one single reference, from 
Communists or anyone else, to subsidi- 
zation of any particular political parties 
by the American companies — though 
there is plenty of talk about so-and-so 
being the “paid agent of American im- 
perialism.” Specific references to spe- 
cific companies or particular candidates 
there were none. 

r +. * 


exist. 


Ix fact, even in their own enterprises 
the American companies do amazingly 
little to try to get rid of obvious ecne- 
mies. Although this writer talked to 
Chilean business men who made no 
bones about the fact that they would 
not hire Communists knowingly, for in- 
stance, or would fire them if they could 
once they were hired, he found only two 
American enterprises which were taking 
any steps whatsoever to get rid of the 
Communists, who are, on principle, ene- 
mies of these enterprises. One of these 
outfils was tending to give preference 
to non-Communists in hiring, the other 
was reportedly firing selected Commu- 
nists here and there. But this writer 
certainly didn’t find any indications that 
the American enterprises actively par- 
ticipated in politics—the best evidence 
of this is that the principal towns in 
which mining enterprises are located— 
Antofagasta, Tocopilla, Calama and 
Machali—all have Communist mayors. 

As to the question of the intervention 
of. the United States Government in 
favor of American enterprises, such 
intervention may occur, but this writer 
never came across any concrete ex- 
amples of such intervention in recent 
years, and such intervention wasn’t 
mentioned either by American business- 
men and industrialists or by trade union 
officials or political elements which might 
seek to exploit such an event. If it oc- 
curs, it happens very infrequently. 

The more or less justified charges 
against American “imperialism” in Chile 
can then be reduced to the claim that 
the resources of the country are being 
reduced without Chile’s benefiting ade- 
quately; that there are certain social 
barriers between Americans and Chileans 
in the mining camps; that Americans 
receive considerably more for technical 
work than Chileans would get were they 
available; that some of the American 
companies infringe on the national pride 
and to a lesser degree on the national 
sovereignty. On the other hand, the 
charge that the companies unduly ex- 
ploit their Chilean labor, that they 
meddle in Chilean internal politics, are 
not justified, while there are extenu- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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EVIL IN THE CITY: cusstes‘wittians 


By Irving Kristol 


He left behind a formidable body of printed works, including poetry, theology, 


CJ ie ete WILLIAMS, the British writer, died in May, 1945, at the age of 58. 


biography, poetic drama, literary criticism, and a series of “fantastic” novels. 
Glancing through this material, one is struck by its unevenness, though intelligence, 
discernment, and urbanity are always there. The Times obituary offered a clue in a 
simple statement that “some of his work was written under great pressure, and not 
allt of his subjects were of his own choosing,” a state of affairs which presumably 
had something to do with his job at Oxford University Press. In the light of this 
explanation, what is remarkable is the amazingly high quality of the output no less 


than the exceptional brilliance of some 
of the works (especially the criticism). 
Yet, behind any appreciation of Williams 
must lurk a shadow of disappointment 
at what was done in the light of what 
we have every reason to suppose might 
have been bequeathed us. 

Several of the novels have recently 
been re-issued (War in Heaven, The 
Place of the Lion, and All Hallow's 
Eve.). They deserve the praise the 
critics have accorded them, and they 
even more deserve the minor key in 
which this praise has been pitched. For 
the salient fact about these novels is that 
they are failures, that they are a waste. 
The corollary of this fact is that there 
was something to be wasted, a talent 
never fully cultivated, a breath of genius 
too shallowly expended. One reason for 
this was Williams’ disinclination to 
treat the novel—or, at any rate, his 
novels—as a serious literary production. 
They are slight affairs, intended for the 
leisure hours of middle-class folk who 
seek intelligent diversion. This inten- 
tion falls short of its mark because 
Williams was, after all, too funda- 
mentally serious. Those honest citizens 
who borrow any one of these novels from 
the drug-store library (where they are 
conveniently to be found) are all too 
liable to feel that they have been hoaxed. 

What Williams brought to his novels 
was a sensitive and profound cosmic 
dualism, an awareness of the struggle 
of good and evil not as simple contraries, 
but as ambiguous in their shape and 
intention so that one is often hard put 
to the test of recognition. As a devout 
Anglican, he is certain that good is good 
and evil is always evil, and that the 
distinction is radical and eternal. He is 
also certain that evil, as well as good, 
is supernaturally ordained, and that evil 
has its own nobility, only one step below 
that of good. He insists upon the step, 
the everlasting difference, and never 
more vigorously than when he seems in- 
clined to permit his imagination to ig- 
nore it, or, at least, skip over it. His 
novels can be taken as commentaries on 
a text from [Saiah: “Shall there be evil 
in the city and I the Lord have not 
done it?” 

Naturally, Williams believed in ori- 
ginal sin, and for him it is nothing less 
than the sin of imagination—or, to be 
exact, of imagination over-reaching it- 
self, of that intense union of mind and 
matter which forms something new and 


great and formidable out of the un- 
known. In his book, Witehcraft, he ac- 
cepts the origin of evil as put forward 
in Genesis vi—‘The sons of God saw the 


daughters of men that they were fair”’— 
rather than attributing the Fall to a 
sexual origin. It is the unholy union of 
the angelic and the human that is the 
fount of the dank river of sin; it is the 
apostasy of spiritual beings who would 
embrace matter that is the fatal act. 
They would emulate the creator and 
therewith perform a sacrilege. The 
medieval divines analyzed the Devil’s 
sin as follows: he wished to be equal to 
God, but only in a special way; he 
wished to be, to those dependent upon 
him (that is, to those he had wedded) 
the only source of God. It is presump- 


it 





tion, not sex, that is at the root of all 
evil. Among men, the presumptive act 
is in the yielding to the enticements of 
imagination, in the creating of a world 
not in God’s image. Is it any wonder 
that his novels—imaginative works as 
they are by very definition—are crippled 
before they are even properly begun? 
x os * 


Tae basic attitude is revealed most 
clearly in his novel Shadows of Ecstacy 
(1933), where there is a yearning for 





an utter faith in imagination battling 
with a profound distrust of it. This con. 
test is not only the subject matter, of 
the novel—it is at the core of the form- 
lessness, the tepidity of the novel itself. 
It is a book about people who dare to 
rely wholly on the ecstacy of liberated 
imagination by a man who can not. The 
plot is simple. Africa, after having 
achieved a conquest of life by the 
imagination, rebels against the domi- 
nation of the Occident and its rational 
modes. This schism in civilization is 
provoked and led by a mystagogue who 
has discovered the secret of eternal life 
(barring natural accident) by living at 
the highest peak of imaginative ecstacy 
—an ecstacy of which art, love, and 
even religion are only shadows—and, in- 
stead of expending it through the normal 
channels, turns it inward to feed the 
new superman. “Man’s heart becomes 
revealed to him, and knowing his own 
greatness, he moves to the final accom- 
plishment, the ending in his own person 
of all the accidents of place and time.” 
The ground for the temporary successes 
of the revolt exists. in the Occident’s 
vulgarized and sodden substitutes for a 
feeling life—hysteria, brutality, preju- 
dice—and by its denigration of reason 
in public affairs, typified by a Prime 
Minister whose only claim to office is his 
ibility to “guess right” more often than 
not. The revolt finally collapses because 
of treachery and internal dissension 
rmonz the mystagogue’s disciples, none 


of whom were entirely able to free 


themselves from human desires. 

The whole novel appears to have been 
thrown together carelessly. What action 
there is, is facile melodrama, and the 


*haracters are stock when they begin to 
»xist at all. Yet there are fascinating 
and «powerful things in it—long and 
sensitive descriptions of the state of 
mystic communion, a pathetie worship 
»f the ineffable that lies behind man- 
made beauty. That the revolt should 
fail, Williams believes is just; but like 
Job he cannot justify God’s ways, though 
he constrains himself to accept them. 
One of his characters does almost come 
into being—but only to the extent that 
she accepts the principles of the revolt 


while struggling against the acceptance, 
Rosamund, a repressed and thoroughly 
unlikeable middle-class snob, feels the 
“shadow of ecstacy” fall upon her. She 
flees to the edge of the shadow, only to 
return hypnotically to the center: 

“She would run there and then run 
away, till the straitjacket of time im- 
prisoned her as it imprisons in the end 
all who suffer from a like madness. 
It is perhaps why the asylum of ma- 
terial creation was created, and we 
sit in our separate cells, strapped and 
comparatively harmless, merely foam- 
ing a little and twitching our fingers, 
while the steps and voices of unknown 
warders come to us from the infinite 
corridors.” 

This tension has the ring of authen- 
ticity, an authenticity absent when 
Williams expounds simple orthodoxy or 
simple heresy. He is located inside the 
tension, for he is a heretic at heart— 
but a British heretic, condemning him- 
self, preferving to be poignant rather 
than obstreperous. In one of his novels 
he speaks of “that mingling of utter 
despair and wild faith which conceals 
itself behind the sedate appearance of 
the English.” Whatever its value as a 
generalization (which is far from negli- 
gible), this statement points to the tor- 
ment which is at the heart of Williams’ 
belief. 

By far his best novel is War in Heaven 
(1930). The Holy Graal is discovered to 
reside in the church of a small English 
village, and the forces of diabolism and 
Christianity struggle for its possession. 
The development of the struggle is re- 
eounted with insight, irony, and an 
effective lightness of tone for the first 
half of the volume. The _ philosophic 
concern expands within the drama in- 


stead of settling on it like a thick cloud;. 


the supernatural per se is absent, and 
the spirit is presented only in, and 
through, the flesh of human beings. 
Here is the brisk, detective-story opening 
of the first chapter: 
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“The telephone bell was ringing 
wildly, but without result, since there 
was no one in the room but the 
corpse. 

*“\ few moments later there was. 
Lionel Rackstraw, stolling back from 
lunch, heard in the corridor the sound 
»9f the bell in his room, and, entering 
at a run, took up the receiver. He 
remarked as he did so, the boots and 
trousered legs sticking out from under 
the large kneehole table at which he 
worked, but the telephone had estab- 
lished the first claim on his attention.” 

Lionel Rackstraw is a pessimist, and 
is subjectively prepared to encounter 
the objective malign potency of the 
universe. Nevertheless, it takes its 
*fFect: 

“His usual sense of the fantastic 
langerous possibilities of life, a sense 
which dwelled persistently in a remote 
corner of his mind, never showing it- 
self in full; but stirring in the absurd 
alarm which shook him if his wife 
were ever late for an appointment— 
this sense now escaped from his keep- 
ing, and, instead of being too hidden, 
became too universal to be seized. The 
faces he saw, the words he heard ex- 


isted in an enormous void, in which he 
himself—reduced to a face and voice, 
without deeper existence—hung for a 
moment grotesque and timid... . Was 
there not in the nature of things 
some venom which nourished while it 
tormented, so that the very air he 
breathed did but enable him to endure 
for a longer time the spiritual malevo- 


- lence of the world?” 


* * - 


Tu E diabolists are represented by three 
individuals, who represent the different 
degrees of successful identification with 
pure evil. They are: (1) Gregory Per- 
simmons, a publisher of occult books, a 
man of natural desires, of reversed re- 
ligion, so to speak. For him the Graal 
is an indispensable implement for his 
mystic rites wherein he communes with 
the universal principle of evil, a com- 
munion that clésely resembles a re- 


‘ligious orison. (2) Manassah, who stands 


for destruction, “the hunger with which 
creation preys upon itself.” He wants 
the Graal to deliver to Satan and assure 
the latter’s success. (3) The Greek, who 
is rejection absolute, complete negation, 
fundamentally indifferent te this world 
or the others He assists the diabolist 
plotters out of what might be called 
nihilistic inertia. 

One of the finest incidents is the dia- 
logue between Gregory Persimmons and 
Lionel Rackstraw, where the former’s 
diabolism is placed in its proper setting: 

“But,” he [Gregory] said doubtfully, 
“had Judas himself no delight? There 

is an old story that there is rapture 
in the worship of treachery and malice 
and cruelty and sin.” . 

“Pooh,” Lionel said contemptuously, 
“it is the ordinary religion disguised; 
it is the church-going clerk’s religion. 
Satanism is the clerk at the brothel. 
Audacious little middle-class cock- 
sparrow.” 

“You are taking wildly,’ Gregory 
said a little angrily. “I have met 
people who have made me sure that 
there is a rapture of iniquity.” 

“There is a ratpture of anything, 
if you come to that,” Lionel answered. 
“Drink or gambling or poetry or (I 
suppose) satanism. But the one cer- 
tainty is that the traitor is always 
and everywhere present in evil and 
good alike, and all is horrible in the 
end.” 

This vivid presentation of evil is in- 
vigorated by a supple irony, as when 
the Anglican archdeacon and the Catholic 
Duke weigh the relative merits of West- 
minster and Rome as the repository for 
the Graal. (“Rome,” the Archdeacon 
meiditates, “both as a City and a Church, 
has advantages. It had the habit of 
relics, the higher way of mind and the 
lower business organization to deal with 
them.”’) ; 

But then—then comes the Christian 
deus ex machina, in the form of Prester 
John, angelic keeper of the Graal, who 
descends to earth and sets everything 
right and rosy. The good are saved, 
the evil are thwarted and punished—and 
the novel falls to pieces so badly that 
one can credit one’s eyes. 
Prester John strikes one as being a 
prosperous salesman who, through “pull”? 
and “connection,” has bulled his way 
into the east. The fact is that while 
Williams can convert evil into reality 
(when he wants to), transforming the 
Godhead into flesh is a miracle that is 
beyond him. It has to take place off- 
stage, under cover of a sustained blare 
of trumpets. 

Undoubtedly, this direct approach to 
the supernatural is just about the most 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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| Double-Standard Diplomacy 


= 
Reviewed by ROBERT T. OLIVER 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE FAR EAST, 1942-1943. By K. €. Li. New York: 


K.C. Li. 912 pages. $6.00. 


THOLOGIES are useful, and only the naive expect their contents perfectly to 


, Li has devoted himself to providing a series 


N 
A please any particular reader. M1 
of anthologies, of which this is the fifth, containing significant papers dealing 


with United States diplomacy in the Orient. 


His compilation wll prove a handy source 


for journalists and may be expected to find a welcome berth in many libraries. It would 
seem, however, too heterogeneous for the general reader and not exhaustive or analytical 


enough for the expert. 


But in our present one-worldly frame of mind there are so many semi-experts that 
Mr. Li’s conscientious labors should well be rewarded with substantial sales. On a 


chronological thread, running from Jan- 
uary, 1942, through December, 1943, he 
has strung a wide variety of documents 
relating to our dealings with the Far 
East. The chief difficulty he encountered 
was in deciding just what documents 
actually did bear upon the Orient. All 
presidential addresses are included. The 
official release on the Teheran Meeting 
is included, although any discussion of 
the Orient was explicitly banned. The 
text of a treaty between Cuba and China 
is included, as though the sheltering wing 
of our State Department extends its 
tip over Havana. Various other items 
deal so explicitly with European af- 
fairs that one wonders what prompted 
their inclusion in this volume. 

Similarly, there must inevitably be 
some disappointment with omissions. For 
instance, Mr. Li missed an interesting 
chapter by not including the highly in- 
genious regulations by which the State, 
War, and Justice Departments sought 
to differentiate Koreans from Japanese, 
while at the same time the State De- 
partment officially insisted that Korea 
was simply a province of Japan. 

Most loquacious spokesman for our 
Asiatic policies during this two-year 
period was former Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew, who is represented in the 
volume by 38 speeches. Most of these 
simply repeat one another, so that a 
great deal of space could have been 
saved by omission or editing. However, 
Ambassador Grew was a key figure in 
the pre-war dealings with Japan, and 
there may be point in presenting to 
readers every turn by which his basic 
ideas were expressed. Grew’s chief mes- 
sage, of course, was that Japan was a 
tough enemy and could not be defeated 
without a major effort. 

One of Mr. Li’s chief criticisms of our 
Asiatic policies, in his incisive intro- 
duction, is that a mistake was made 
in the decision to defeat Germany be- 
fore attending seriously to Japan. This 
was equivalent, he implies, to stating 
that we did not care how much China 
suffered, but we must hasten to lift the 
burden from England and Russia. When 
his later volumes appear, he may well 
make the even graver charge that the 


United States has sought to win the* 





peace first in Europe, leaving the Orien- 
tal problems to be solved “in due course” 
and when time permits. This fundamen- 
tal under-estimation of the importance 
of the Orient is perhaps the main weak- 
ness in present-day American foreign 
policy. A careful reading of this volume 
in terms of the real issues stirring the 
Orient during those years reveals in 
shocking emphasis just how inadequate 
our policies have been. 

As a matter of fact, a large portion 
of the material in the book secms very, 
very empty after the lapse of three or 
four years. Apparently our leaders 
during the war were particularly care- 
ful not to make explicit. commitments. 
They confined their inspirational war 
addresses to generalities and ringing as- 
sertions that “we cannot fail.” Hunting 
now for a specific program is like search- 
ing for the proverbial snowball in 
Hades. If it was ever there, it was 
insubstantial enough to have melted 
away. Who now takes the Atlantic 
Charter seriously—though we recall 
with what hope and trust it was greeted 
when it was announced? Who now be- 
lieves the often and vigorously repeated 
pledges of equality and justice for all 
nations, no matter how small and weak 
they may be? Reading these documents 
Mr. Li has collected conjures up in the 
mind a vision of the State Department 
as a huge mill whose product is verba- 
lisms. 

Mr. Li’s conelusion in his Foreword 
is a warning that Americans should 
take seriously. “A reading of the state- 
ments and press releases on American 
foreign policy dealing with both Europe 
and Asia in consecutive order has re- 
vealed to me not only the contrast be- 
tween the problems in Europe and Asia 
but also the strikingly different diplo- 
macy employed in approaching them.” 
To improve the diplomacy used in at 
least the latter area is one of the most 
important problems of our time. 





Awkwardly Earnest Juvenilia 


Reviewed by 
RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


THE CHILDREN. By Howard Fast. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$2.50. 


Tu E triumphant mediocrity of Mr. 
Howard Fast has made him the. perfect 
subject for his triple-threat success 
story. He is at once the darling of the 
New Masses and the Book Find Club, 
the well-heeled errand boy of the Literary 
Guild and the Ladies Home Journal, the 
bastardizer of American history for 
retarded adolescents and elderly ladies. 
You might say that Mr. Fast would find 
@atisfaction -in all these accomplish- 
ments. But they all want to play Ham- 
let, they all want to get into the tragedy 
act, they all want to be “artistic.” 

So after its twelve years of merciful 
oblivion, Howard Fast has exhumed The 
Children, a short novel which had once 
appeared in Story. It is presented as a 
serious piece of work, with a pretentious 
introduction by the author and not a 
single word of apology. Or perhaps the 
statement that Fast was working 12 to 


12 


14 hours in a factory when the book 
was written is meant as a circumstance 
in extenuation. 

The Children purports to be a study 
in race relations. It also purports to be 
a picture of slum life in New York. 
What emerges out of the welter of 
naturalism and expressionism is a pretty 
confusing set of observations and some 
reverse-Engligh anti-Semitism. Ishky, 
the main character in the book, is one 
of the most reprehensible little Jews of 
fiction, worse in many ways than Budd 
Sammy in What Makes 
As the main prop of the 
story, Ishky reviles his people at the 
urging of a  hydrocephalic half-wit, 
wantonly destroys the precious violin of 
his best friend, and organizes a gang 
for the Irish rough who beats him up. 
It is this gang which moves in on the 
Negro children of the neighborhood and 
lynches their leader. 

Perhaps with Marxist logic you can 
unscramble this dreary little episodic 
tale and make of it a homily for decent 
race relations. The unemcumbered reader 
will see in it only the awkwardly earnest 
juvenilia of a small talent. 


Shulberg’s 
Sammy Run, 


Reviewed by MARIO EINUDI 
EDUCATION IN FASCIST ITALY. By L. Minio-Paluello. Issued under the auspices 


of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: 


Press. 236 Pages. $5.50. 


Oxford University 


tion in fascist Italy. Part I is concerned with sketching in the background -and 


"Tsien scholarly volume provides, by all odds, the best available discussion of educa- 


gives an account of the history of Italian education from the Risorgimento to 1922. 
Part IL is concerned with the famous Gentile Reforms of 1923, which the author in ‘the 
main considers as the outcome of a long series of prefascist developments rather than 
a typically fascist reform. Part III deals with the subsequent attempts at bringing the 


educational system completely under fas- 
eist control and imbuing it thoroughly 
with fascist ideclogy. Part IV describes 
Bottai’s school charter of 1999 and the 
initial implementation it received before 
the downfall of the regime. This is the 
most interesting part of the book, from 
the point of view of the novelty of the 
subject matter discussed. Indeed very 
little information had reached foreign 
countries about this Iast-minute educa- 
tional reform of fascism, in which Bot- 
tai, the author of the Labor Charter of 
1926, attempted to, do away with the 
work of the outstanding philosopher of 
fascism, Gentile. 

Apparently Bottai felt that the ‘“‘hu- 
manism” of Gentile had led to a dis- 
junction between life and school. What 
was needed was a “new humanism.” 
As Bottai writes in his introduction to 
the School Charter, “Why are the schools 
out of touch with life? There is one ans- 
wer: life is work. Work, in its most 
popular convincing meaning, is hand- 
work; but the schools do not know, and 
even despise, manual work; they are 
absent at a moment when ‘a real mys- 
ticism of work is coming into being. The 
schools are treading a path which seems 
to be on a different planet from that 
on which men sweat both for the satis- 
faction of their material needs and for 
their belief in the redeeming virtue of 
the hands wielding the tools.” The em- 
pyrean haven of gentilian philosophy 
had to be abandoned, so that the mem- 
bers of the ruling class, those very mem- 
bers whom Mussolini had jumping 
through flaming hoops, might know di- 
rectly what the difficulties, joys and 
pains of the workers were. “The com- 





HONORABLE MENTION —— 


Truman Offers Prizes for Economy 
Suggestions. —Newspaper headline. 


Econom Y suggestions? 
I'm sure we all could make them; 
But then, of course, one questions 


That anyone would take them. 








Richard Armour 


feorge Seldes and “FACT” 


By JOHN DEWEY 











I shall be obliged to you if 
vou will print the following 
statement. Mr. George Seldes 
is using my name to advertise 
his so-called Jn Fact. This use 
of my name is totally un- 
authorized. Instead of giving 
support in any way, of even 
the most remote kind, this use 
of my name is typical of the 
way in which facts are twisted 
in the interest of Stalinism in| 
the writings of Mr. Seldes and 
in the periodical he has the 
nerve to call Jn Fact. This pro- 
cedure is also typical of the 
usual procedures of Stalinists 
in this as in every other coun- 
try, beginning of course with 
the USSR. . 

I hope this statement will re- 
ceive wide publicity, as any 
more complete distortion of my 
position could not be produced 
even by the most expert of 
those who systematically call 
falsity by the name of Fact. 























mon basis of the Italian schools will be 
given by manual work,” Bottai conclud- 
ed. 
The scholastic reforms of fascispy in 
its dying days must be interpreted as 
one more indication of a return to the 
origins. The long suppressed struggle 
within the various schools of corporativ- 
ism, was settled in 1943 by a violent, 
if empty, all-out policy in favor of:the 
socialization of the means of production, 
Of the earlier tender regard for the capi- 
talistic class there was no trace left. 
Similarly, in the educational field, the 
abstract idealism of Gentile was killed 
even before the philosopher himself was 
shot down in the streets of Florence. 
Work must replace philosophy, said 
Bottai, and the sc .ools of Italy must no 
longer be the .vate property of the 
bourgeoisie.” The “middle classes” must 
be driven out-of their monopolistic posi- 
tion and the schools must be opened to 
the “people.” But, here, too, as usual, 
orotund talk was not followed by action. 





lI erature 
Morality 


By 
James T. wesweill 


These provocative essays— 
by the author of Studs Loni 
gan and League of Fright- 
ened Philistines — range 
from extended studies of Leo 
Tolstov and other writers to 
brilliant observations on the 
many phases of literature 
and morality in American 
culture, and the challenging 
phenomenon which is Holly- 


wood. $3.00 


hatka’s 
Prayer 


| By Paul Goodman 


Writing. said the intro- 
spective genius, Franz 
Kafka, is a form of pray- 
er. And in Kafka’s own 
writings are found all the 
subtleties of anxiety, sup- 
plication, pain and pride 
which are here brilliantly 
analyzed by Paul Good- 


man. $3.00 


{t all bookstores 
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Paramount’s New Opus— “Perils of Pauline” 








Dynamo 





Carmen 


Muranaa scar 
cabana” at the Broadway Theatre. 


or “Copa- 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 
Fifth Week—30th Anniversary 
Season 
(All concerts begin at 8:30 p. m.) 
Monday, July 14, and Tuesday, 
July 15. (In case of rain, either 
performance will be postponed un- 


til the next clear night.) Puecini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” in Concert 
Form. Conductor: Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos (Stadium debut). Cast: 
Cio-Cio-San: Eleanor Steber (Sta- 
dium debut); Pinkerton: Felix 
Knight (Stadium debut); Suzuki: 


Thelma Altman (Stadium debut); 
Sharpless: John Brownlee (Stadium 
debut); Goro: Lester Englander; 
The Bonze: Duane Crossley; Kate 
Pinkerton: Jean Herman; ‘Prinée 
Yamadori, Imperial Commissioner: 
Roy Wilde. The Robin Hood Dell 
Chorus; Walter Baker, Director. 
Wednesday, July 16. (In case of 
rain, this performance will be 
cancelled.) Conductor: Alexander 
Smallens. Overture “In the Spring” 
(Goldmark); Symphony No. 1, in 
E minor (Sibelius. “A Song of 
Summer” (Delius). (First Stadium 
performance.) La Calinda, from 
“Koanga,” Act II (Delius); An- 
dante from Symphony No. 2, in 
minor (Mahler); Bolero (Ravel). 





RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 

















in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“A WELCOME HIT” 
—Coleman, Mirror 


sar Joss WR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASWA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B'way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





“ALL TRIUMPHANT” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music end Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
_ with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


WMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’way 
» Evs. 8:80. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 








| At Rivoli 





Joan Leslie in a scene from Eagle 
Lion’s “Repeat Performance.” 


AT NEWSREEL THEATRE 


Forty of the latest world-wide 
news events will be shown in the 
new program at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres this week. 

Foreign news: Tokyo: Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S., United 
Kingdom, Russia, China meet to 
draw lots for 92 ships that for- 
merly belonged to Japan. China: 
Two Japanese war criminals, con- 
demned to death for atrocities, are 
mobbed in Shanghai before execu- 
tion. France: Fast torpedo boats 
of the French Navy watch on the 
Rhine River for smugglers. Mexico: 
Ancient ruins of Maya, a civiliza- 
tion that flourished in the 4th and 
10th century, are explored. France: 
The town of Bretteville has been 
completely rebuilt by the Swedish 
Government. Peris: The Eifel 





Spain: Argentina’s First Lady, 
Mrs. Peron, received a triumphant 
welcome during her good-will visit 
in Spain. England: The best net 
stars from the U.S. divide honors 
amongst themselves by winning 
four titles and sharing in a fifth 
at Wimbledon. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 








| Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Streets 


| 


| PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Mon. & Tues., July 14 & 15, at 8:30 
MITROPOULOS, Conductor 
PUCCINI'S OPERA 
“MADAME BUTTERFLY” 
in Concert Form 
THURS., JULY 17, at 8:30 
SMALLENS, Conductor 
Soloist: PAUL ROBESON 


SAT., JULY 19, at 8:30 
ROMBERG, Conductor 
GALA POPULAR PROGRAM 








PRICES (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.80, $2.40. 
Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-3400 


®BETTY HUTTON AND 


Tower gets its summer clean up,|, 


JOHN LUND STAR IN 
NEW PARAMOUNT FILM 


| The reel and real life, loves and 
thrills of Pearl] White, who dared a 
thousand deaths to make _ the 
movies famous and herself the first 
queen of the screen, have been 
thrillingly reenacted, according to 
advance reports, in one of Para- 
mount’s biggest productions of the 
season, “The Perils of Pauline.” 


i Filmed in the Technicolor befitting 


such a colorful character, the film 
stars Betty Hutton and John Lund 
and is now at the N. Y. Paramount 
Theatre. 

Fearless, peerless Pear] White, 
the greatest of the cliff hangers, 
became a national] heroine in the 
lusty days when Hollywood was 
just a lemon grove and the movies 





f™@- were too young to talk. . 
| The film features four songs in- 


‘eluding “Poppa Don’t Preach to 
'Me” for a lavish Paris-styled revue 
number. : 

The increasingly popular Billy 
De Wolfe heads the supporting cast 
of the picture in another of his 
lecomedy characterizations. Also ap- 
| pearing in important roles are 
William Demarest, Constance Col- 
lier and Frank Faylen. George 
Marshall, who has a first hand 
knowledge of the early movies, di- 
rected. 


THE BROADWAY THEATRE 


The new United Artists musical 
film, “Copacabana,” the Sam Cos- 
low production which co-stars 
Groucho Marx and Carmen Mi- 
randa, opens its New York run at 
the Broadway theatre on Friday, 
July 11. 

Listed in the supporting cast are 
Andy Russel, Gloria Jean, Steve 
Cochran and Ralph Sanford. Also 
included in those “in person” roles 
are Abel Green, editor of Variety, 
and Broadway . Columnists Earl 
Wilson and Louis Sobol. 





BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Dear Ruth” arrived at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre with 
William Holden, Joan Caulfield and 
Edward Arnold heading the cast. 
“King of the Wild Horses” is the 
associate featre on the program 
which is rounded out with an organ 
community sing presided over by 
Bill Floyd. 








| 
BROOKLYN 


Fictbush and De Kalb 
WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
EDWARD ARNOLD 
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‘a “DEAR RUTH” 
| A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
: Co-Feature 

| “KING OF THE 
| WILD HORSES” 


| 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th 








Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats, Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 











125 Rides & 

Attractions 

7 Midways 
of Fun 


FREE 
Thrilling 
Animal Act 


o 
Free Park’g 


IN WORLDS 

SWIM: 
SALT 

OPP 125th ST 








Every Aft. 
& Evening 
SHORTY 
SHEROCK 
& His Orch. 
for FREE 
Shows & 
Dancing 


WATER 





! 

THEATER PARTIES’ 
All trade anions and fra. | 
ternal organizations are re-) 
quested when planning theater, 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
aard Feinman, Manager of the| 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
VEPARTMENT. Phone | 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Vheztrica) Department. 7 East! 


AL. | ] 





Popular Bandleader |At Brooklyn Paramount 














PALISADES THIS WEEK 


Having proved a success with 
the public in his first appearance 


William Holden and Joan Caulfield 
in a scene from Paramount's 














this season, Shorty Sherock and comedy “Dear Ruth.” 

his orchestra come back to Pali- | —"--—- een inom 

sades Amusement Park, N. J., One of the cutest events of the 
opposite the 125th street ferry,| year will be held at Palisades 


this Saturday, July 12, for a lim-; Park on Wednesday, July 23rd, 
ited engagement. Shorty and his| when the 9th annual baby crawl- 
crew played at Palisades Park this | ing contest will be held with babies 
season and right afier he left,|from all parts of the country 
hundreds of his followers wrote | participating in the event con- 


and urged that he be brought back ducted by the National Institute 
of Diaper Services. Parents inter- 


again this season. Shorty and his 
band will play for the free stage|j ested in entering their crawling 
shows held twice daily and for free | babies in the event are asked to 

write to the Baby Crawling Race 


dancing every evening at the Pali- 
sades Park outdoor dancing Casino. | Director. at Palisades Park, and 


Featured. with Shorty and his crew | full details of the novel event will 
is Elayne Trent. be sent to them immediately. 


- THE GREATEST 
BARGAIN SHOW 
IN THE NATION! 


@ PAULINE 
* ——< 











The untold story of the life 
ond loves of the first greot 
thrill star of the screen! 









HUTTON 
JOHN LUND 


BILLY De WOLFE -Wm. Demarest 
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Copstance (plier Frank Fayley miler the Di 
Directed by PHIL SPITALAY 
George Marshall Iiitees AL i 
.A Paramount Picture “ ring BVELYY 
Tee Metic Visin 
vou] 
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AVMOUVN 7- 


eed 
Times Square 


Midnight Feature Nightly 


NOW 


Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 


JAPS EXECUTED 


"DIVORCE-U.S. A." 


NEWSREEL 42nd St. & Park Avo. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way - 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES sos st., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 


Ys 








EXCLUSIVE 
SHOWING 


EMBASSY 











ANN SH 
LEW AYRES - 


in the Warner 


"THE UNF 


ON STAGE: 
VAUGHN MONROE 
an his Orchestra 


BERYL DAVIS 
Britain's Top Singer of Popular 
Songs 











115th Street. New York City | 





ZACHARY SCOTT 


with EVE ARDEN and STEVE GERAY 


Director: Vincent Sherman - 


ERIDAN 


Bros. Sensation 


AITHFUL" 


Producer: Jerry Wald 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
WARNER’S 


STRAND 


BROADWAY at 57th Street 














Peggy Cummins - Victor Mature - Ethel Barrymore 


"MOSS ROSE" 


SYMBOL OF MURDER! 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF Produced by GENE MARKEY 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX HIT! 


On Stage! — IN PERSON! 
Appearance at 


Apesrance’ =! OLSEN and JOHNSON 


AND THEIR SCREAMLINED REVUE! 


Cool ROX Y 7th AVE. & 50th St. 


Their First Bway 


Doors Open at 
10:30 A. M. 
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LETTERS- 





To the Editor 





Was Mihailovich a Collaborator? 


1—YES! 


From ROBERT LEE WOLFF 


HOPE you will be good enough to 
I print the following brief reply to 

those paragraphs of David Martin’s 
recent article which dealt with my piece 
in the Atlantic, “Mihailovich: A. Post- 
Mortem.” 


1—Mr. Martin praises my “decency” 
in “admitting” that Tito’s regime is 
totalitarian and repressive. But Martin 
goes on to say: “Yet he (Wolff) still 
presents Mihailovich as a_ collabora- 
tionist.” Of course, there is no real 
contradiction here: Tito is a tyrant; 
Mit.ailovich did collaborate. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s naive simplicity in assuming that 
any enemy of Communism must there- 
fore have been a friend of democracy 
hardly qualifies him to discuss Balkan 
politics. 

2—-Mr. Martin ignores much of the 
evidence for Mihailovich’s collaboration 
which I summarized in the cpening 
paragraphs of my article: he says noth- 
ing of the testimony of the German 
political and military authorities in 
Yugoslavia which detailed their inti- 
mate dealings with Mihailovich; he says 
nothing of the documents which Farish 
brought out of Yugoslavia with him. 
It is of course perfectly true that Farish, 
quite naturally, lost his enthusiasm for 
the Tito movement; but this does not 
go to say that he ever would have denied 
Mihailovich’s collaboration. 

3—Mr. Martin accuses me of partiality 
in not “quoting” from the reports of 
Mansfield and McDowell passages fa- 
vorable to Mihailovich. My purpose was 
not to summarize the findings of these 
men; but to show that, even in re- 
ports submitted by US officers generally 
favorable toward Mihailovich because 
they were unaware of the extent of his 
collaboration, there is evidence that the 
Chetniks on occasion had dealings with 
the Germans. 


4—Mr, Martin ignores completely my 
detailed explanation, on the basis of 
South Slav history, of the probable rea- 
sons for Mihailovich’s actions; he also 
conveniently forgets my denunciation of 
the altogether unfair trial given Mihai- 
lovich by the Yugoslav Communist re- 
gime. In his anxiety to whitewash his 
hero, he accuses me of falsifying mili- 
tary intelligence. I should like to inviie 
any impartial reader of my article and 
his to decide who falsified what. 


% 


2—NO! 
Reply from DAVID MARTIN 


1_1 am not naive enough to assume 
that an enemy of Communism is ipso 
facto a friend of democracy. Mr. Wolff 
is quite right: the fact that his earlier 
estinate of Tito’s democracy was all 
wet does not necessarily mean that his 
earlier estimate of Mihailovich was 
equally erroneous. Despite all the nasty 
things that are true of Tito, it is in- 
deed possible that Mihailovich did col- 
laborate. But he didn’t. 


2—If Mr. Wolff had taken the trouble 
to read my book, he would not accuse 
me of ignoring his documents. Vet me 
assure Mr. Wolff that I am aware of 
the German Foreign Office interc>pts 
end that I am familiar with the maior 
outlines of the interrogations he men- 
tions. But if we are to have German 
evidence, ,let us have all the German 
evidence. Let us have the evidence of 
Field Marshal Jodl, who testified at 
Nurenburg that during the year 1942- 
1943 the German forces of ocupacion 
killed an average of 25 Chetniks a day 
—which represents a rate of 10,000 
yearly. Let us have the evidence of the 
scores of German proclamations an- 
nouncing the execution of 50, 109, and 
150 followers of Mihailovich. Lez us 
have the evidence of Hitler’s tetter to 
Mussolini (February, 193) in which he 
urged him to undertake joint m2asures 
for the liquidation of both the Com- 
munist and the Chetnik movements. 

Mr. Wolff’s account of Colonel Farish’s 
change of opinion is intellectually dis- 
honest. Farish established contact with 
Chetnik territory for the first time when 
he parachuted into Southeast Serbia on 
April 15, 1944. When he came out of 
Southeast Serbia in June, he wrote a 
summary of his entire experiences in 
Yugoslavia in which he said that he 
was convinced that the people on both 
sides were much the same sort of people 
and were against the Germans in much 
the same way—and he recommended 
that means be found for terminating the 
civil war and bringing both forces under 
Allied direction. The fact is that be- 
fore he was killed, Lynn Farish attached 
far less importance to the documents 
he brought out with him in November, 
1943, than Robert Lee Wolff does today. 


3—I did not accuse Wolff of “par- 
tiality” in quoting only what was nega- 
tive from the reports of Mansfield and 





“Yankee Imperialism” 


(Continued from VPage Nine) 
ating circumstances in most of the afore- 
mentioned charges which make them less 
drastic than would otherwise be the case. 


What, then, are the 
definite prejudice which does exist in 
Chile against these American com- 
panies? Basic, no doubt, is the matter 
of national pride. As has been noted, 
Chileans object fundamentally to the 
fact that the principal resources of the 
country are owned by foreigners. This 
pride is perhaps not unmixed with 
jealousy. Although Chile is unable to 
exploit these resources herself, many are 
jealous that foreigners can do so. 


roots of the 


Another factor in this prejudice which 
fs no doubt very important is the his- 
torical one. Without a doubt, the early 
foreign enterprises, particularly in the 
nitrate areas, fiercely exploited their 
workers, cared litte for the sovereign 
rights of Chile and didn’t hold back from 
ealling in their nations’ navies to back 
ap their “rights” in Chile. All of this 
has left a deep impression on the Chilean 
™ecmory, and there is a tendency to con- 


fuse the modern mining companies with 
their free-booter predecessors. 

Finally, it is undoubtedly true that 
political agitation has done much to 
arouse this prejudice. Chilean political 
parties, not only the Communists, have 
found it an easy way to win friends and 
influence people to attack ‘imperialismo 
yanqui” and “tio Sam.” And there have 
no doubt been numerous political figures 
of importance who really felt that most 
of Chile’s ills came from the foreign 
control of her economy. 

The least that can be said for “Amer- 
ican imperialism” as developed in Chile 
is that in contrast with its Soviet coun- 
terpart which went into Rumania, for 
instance, and merely took over by force 
the industries already built up by others, 
it has invested vast sums of money in 
the exploitation of the natural resources 
or the development of the industries of 
Chile, has treated its workers as well 
or better than the average Chilean em- 
ployer, and has transgressed principally 
against the national pride and perhaps 
in a limited way against the sovereignty 
of the country in which it was operating. 


McDowell—I accused him of downright 
distortion of facts. Let me summarize 
briefly the actions witnessed by Captain 
Mansfield, to demonstrate what I mean: 
(a) On September 5, 1943,-he was at 
Mihailovich’s headquarters when a force 
of several hundred Germans attacked 
and were repulsed after sharp fighting; 
(b) On September 11, he accompanied 
a Chetnik force to Preboy, where they 
took the surrender of 1,500 Italians; 
(c) On September 24 he saw the Chet- 
niks blow bridge at Vardista and 
partially wreck a train; (d) On October 
4 he accompanied a force of 2,500 Chet- 
niks who stormed the town of Vishe- 
grad, dispersing a large German gar- 
rison, then stormed the bunkers sur- 
rounding the Vishegrad bridge—a 500- 
foot double-track steel span—and blew 
the bridge; (e) On October 12 he was 
at Mihailovich’s headquarters when it 
was again attacked by German infantry, 
this time’ assisted by several German 
aircraft which mercilessly strafed Chet- 





; In Memory of 
Walter Rathenau 


From MARTIN M. FERBER 


Tus June marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of that black day in 1922 when Wal- 
ter Rathenau, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Weimar Republic, was 
murdered by nationalists, pioneers of 
the Nazi Regime and World War II. 
The Graduate Faculty of the New School 
for Social Research paid tribute to 
Rathenau’s ideas and achievements when 
Arnold Brecht and Eduard Heimann, 
joined by Horace Kallen, Julius Hirsch 
and Fernando de los Rios, analyzed 
“Walter Rathenau’s Place in History.” 
Interesting in a comprehensive biog- 
raphy is the striking statement: . “The 
assassination of Walter Rathenau shook 
Germany as the U. S. was shaken by 
the death of Abraham Lincoln.” More 
than one million trade unionists pro- 
tested in Berlin alone in demonstra- 
tions. 


In Rapallo the famous German-USSR 
Peace Treaty had just been signed by 
tathenau for the Reich and by Chicher- 
in for the Soviet Union. All claims re- 
sulting from World War I were mutually 
renounced. A man full of ideas, a good 
German patriot of strong social, moral 
and democratic convictions, Rathenau 
was the first one to advocate and practice 
a whole planned economy in wartime. 
With his critique of capitalism, he offered 
his own system of an evolutionary So- 
cialism. Clear and impressive at this 
time, in 1922, was his recommendation 
of an economic confederation of Europe. 
As a “champion of a conciliatory policy 
towards the Western Powers,” Rathenau 
clashed particularly with the big  in- 
dustrialist Hugo Stinnes. The night 
before his assassination, he spent with 
him and U. §S. Ambassador Hough- 
ton in serious discussion. Nowadays he 
is mdre widely read in present Germany, 
than ever before. A large Rathenau 
literature exists, especially in German. 
This is not the place to present an ade- 
quate picture of the great services 
Rathenau rendered his country. But 
obviously, the continuance of his work 
could have helped to prevent the down- 
fali of the Republic. .. 


New York City. 
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nik positions; (there was bitter fight- 
ing for many hours before the Chetniks 


broke off and withdrew: Mihailovich 
personally was up front directing the 
fighting); (f) On January 1, 1944, he 
saw a German truck column ambushed 
at Gorja—25 Germans were killed and 
a number of trucks taken and destroyed. 
After this, doesn’t it sound a trifle 
silly to say, as Wolff does, that Mans- 
field ‘“‘was generally favorable towards 
Mihailovich” because he was “unaware 
of the extent of his collaboration”? In 
his original atricle, Wolff even had the 
monumental gall to suggest that all 
the British and American officers who 
submitted favorable reports on the 
Chetniks did so because of personal 
attachments they had cultivated. 


{[Mr. Wolff is one of an _ interna- 
tional fraternity of disillusioned fellow- 
travelers and dupes who helped promote 
Tito and now have reason to regret it. 
But since few men are big enough to 
admit that they had any part in pro- 
moting the most catastrophic blunder. in 
Anglo-American foreign policy, the ma- 
jority of these ex-Titoites are doing 
their utmost to defend themselves by 
propounding the: argument that they had 
no‘alternative because Mihailovich was 
collaborating with the enemy. To prove 
themselves innocent, they must prove 
Mihailovich guilty.] 
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Urges IRO Screening 


T HE screening of all UNRRA 





personnel taken over by the 

International Refugee Organi- 
zation (IRO) with a view to remov- 
ing “those elements who held pro- 
Communist views” was urged upon 
| Arthur Altmeyer, executive secretary 
|of IRO’s Preparatory Committee, in 
| a letter made public by the Refugees 
Defense Committee, 112 East 19th 
St., New York City. The Preparatory 
Committee of the IRO took over the 
| administration of the displaeed per- 
| sons camps from UNRRA on July 1. 

The letter, which was signed by 
David Martin, secretary of the Refu- 
gees Defense Committee, charged 
that “there was a substantial pro- 
Soviet infiltration in UNRRA which 
| had employed various pressures to 
| break the resistance of the displaced 
| persons and induce their repatria- 
| tion.” Among the pressures listed 
were: 

“(1) Repeated screenings, the bru- 
| tality of which resulted in a number 
| of mass petitions from displaced per- 
| sons, and which in certain camps de- 
| prived over 40 percent of the per- 
| sonnel of their DP status and cast 
them out on a hostile German world; 
| (2) Mandatory transfer of camp per- 
| sonnel, frequently carried out in the 
| dead of winter, and under conditions 
sadly reminiscent of the manner in 
which the Nazis treated human 
beings; (3) The withdrawal of school 
books, the closing down of’ schools, 
the discontinuation of all vocational 
training and cultural activities; (6) 
The distribution, with official UNRRA 
approval, of prepaganda put out by 
the countries within the Soviet sphere, 
the showing of Soviet films, the or- 
ganization of meetings for Soviet 
liaison officers, etc.” 

The letter quoted from official 
| UNRRA documents to support its 
|charges. It also appended a list of 
| UNRRA employees who, it said, had 
been the subject of repeated com- 
plaints by displaced persons and by 
field workers of independent welfare 
agencies, and whose investigation was 
therefore warranted. | 

The letter said that UNRRA em- | 
ployees divided into two categories: | 
“Those who sympathized with the | 
displaced persons and did what they | 
could to make their lot more bearable, 
and those who considered repatriation 
to be their only duty and who, having | 
accepted this premise, went. on to} 
damn all those who refused repatria- | 
tion as ‘collaborators’ and ‘Fascists’ | 


and ‘criminals’. | 
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+ to settle on us of late. . 














SDF NEWS 
NATIONAL 
Los Angeles, Calif.: The Los Angeles 


Branches heard Judge Charles Solomon 
on July 2. He spoke to them on the sub- 


ject, “What’s Ahead?” in a_ well-in- 
formed, logical and forceful speech. 
“The speech was not only a rare intel- 
lectual treat, but in some measure dis- 
pelled the gloom that has been inclined 
of? vase ENRy Diss 
Socialist Day at Camp Hoffnung, August 
9-10. ... Forest Park, Pa.: August 
Claessens speaks at Unity House, July 
25-26. Topic: “Combatting Communists 
and Native Fascists.” 
NEW YORK CITY 

Morris Waldman, Coordinator of Finan- 
cial Drives, is hard at work on a number 
of sehemes to increase the income of the 
S.D.F. Funds are needed for the engage- 
ment of organizers for work among 
housewives and young people, for large 
scale ads in newspapers and for the pur- 
chase of time on important radio sta- 
tions. Full cooperation is needed to 
achieve these aims. ... City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, June 23. 


.«- Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
evening over radio station WEVD at 
9:30.... Youth Activities, a new S.D.F. 
youth group is being formed. An ambi- 
tous plan has been worked out for special 
classes, meetings and socials to begin in 
the Fall. Adult members are urged to 
bring this to the attention of their sons 
and daughters and send in the names of 
these and other ycung people interested 
in Social Democracy. Contact City Of- 
fice, Room 200, 7 E. 15th St., Pyrrhus 
Ruches, Organizer. 








ANY ANSWER, MR. DAVIES? 
“I see that Joe Davies says he | 
didn’t serve as liaison man to carry , 
orders from the late President Pres- | 
ident Roosevelt te Hollywood for the ; 
picture, ‘Mission te Moscow.’ i wen- | 
der if Mr. Davies will deny that he 
came here, sat on the set while the 
picture was being shot, and carried | 
a portfolio which had ‘Mission te | 
Moscow’ written on it in a special 
plane to Russia?” 
Hedda Hopper in her column. | 

















Evil in the City 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
difficult task that a writer can set 
himself. In the indirect approaches— 
analogy, parable, whimsy—ihe super- 
natural reflects upon human existence, 
comments upon it. Or -it,;at the very 
least, comments upon itself, upon its 
credibility and structure. When the 
supernatural is perfectly and directly 
comprehended, not as a mirror of 


spiritual realities, not as a seeming-like ' 


something else, but as its literal self, it 
is as transparent as it is pure. It is then 
seen through, and immediately estab- 
lishes itself in aesthetic default. Pre- 
sumably, the reading habits of angels 
would find this case reversed—but we 
may not speak for them. 

It.is this transparency of the super- 
natural that ruins War in Heaven and 
makes of The Place of the Lion (1931) 
a decidedly silly affair. It is a bare 
presentation of his thesis of original 
sin: the angelic (or Platonic) principles 
rebel and attempt, through the medium 
of one occult human mind, to enter the 
world of matter and absorb the latter’s 
essence. Of plot and narrative there is 
only the vaguest hint, and that an un- 
prepossessing one; instead there are 
lumps of philosophic disquisition and 
colored rhapsodies that float aimlessly 
about. All Hallow's Eve (1944), which is 
concerned with the relationship between 
the world of the dead and that of the 
living, is much better, especially in its 
opening. But here, too, the formal ele- 
ments of the novel are sacrificed in the 
interests of supernatural digression, and 
these formal ements take their revenge. 
The way of their revenge is banality— 
the characters and their sentiments are 
across between a Sunday schoo) primer 
and a sophisticated romance. 

It is possibly not legitimate to ask 
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why Williams did write the kind of novels 
that he did. Certainly, his modest pre- 
tensions give no grounds for the query; 
he has not promised anything more than 
delivered. One can not help wondering, 
nevertheless, if his Anglicanism might 
not have had something to do with it. 
It is not the kind of religion—or so it 
seems to an outsider+-that offers much 
scope for. imaginative heresy. It seems 
to tend, on the whole, to be moralistic, 
prim, and dryly congenial—perhaps be- 
cause it is so very British, (In this re- 
spect, it is unlike Catholicism, which 
is flexible enough to incorporate a 
Baudelaire, a Claudel, a Bernanos, and 
whose very orthodoxy breathes of past 
heresies.) The obvious retort is that if 


it were not for his deep feelings for the . 


Anglican Church, Williams might not 
have written at all, and it is hard to 
reply to this. It is, however, even more 
difficult to remain in contented silence. 
One of Williams’ favorite quotations 
from Shakespeare it: “I will encounter 
darkness as bride / And hug it in my 
arms.” Would it be too unkind te say 
that though he went to meet darkness 
as a bride, he could never see his way 
clear to consummate the ceremony? 
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Soviet Balkan Threat and UN 


(Continued from Page One) 
a month. This gave the northern neigh- 
bours of Greece, especially Yugoslavia, 
ample time to remove evidence of their 

intervention in the Greek civil war. 
When the Commission was in Salonica, 
the Russian delegate demanded that 
Kapetan Marhos (alias Vafiadis) he 
asked to give evidence in his capacity 
as Commander in Chief of the “Demo- 
cratic Army”. The Commission agreed 
that he should be heard, but not in that 
capacity, because the “Democratic Army” 
has no official status and has not been 
recognised as belligerent by any of the 


powers. ‘ . a 


A LITTLE ‘while before there had 
been and “unfortunate incident,” Mr. 
Thomas, of the British Labor Party, and 
Member of Parliament for Cardiff Cen- 
tral, had enjoyed the hospitality of Kape- 
tan Marhos in his mountain lair. Mr. 
Thomas was enchanted by his host, whom 
he described as “mild mannered, extrem- 
ely courteous, and obviously educated”. 
But about the time when the Honorable 
Member for Cardiff Central was in the 
mountains, “Democrats” under the com- 
mand of his mild-mannered, courteous 
and educated host, murdered the wife 
of the Honorable Member for Pelli in 
Macedonia and the daughter of the 
Honorable Member for Kastoria. 

The father of the murdered girl (whose 
mutilated body was found in a ravine 
near Konstandia), wrote to Mr. Thomas 
asking if “the hospitable Marhos” had 
“washed the blood of my innocent daugh- 
ter from his hands” before breaking 
bread with his guest. He also made a 
public statement that he would shoot 
Marhos if he came to Salonica to give 
evidence before the Commission. Popu- 
lar feeling all over Greece was deeply 
outraged by the two murders and the 
police in Salonica declared that they 
would not be able to answer for Marhos’ 
safety if he came to the town. 

The Commission, therefore, decided 
that as the Kapetan could not come to 
them they would go to him. Accordingly, 
on March 12th, the delegates from Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, France, Syria, 
Britain, the United States, Poland and 
the Soviet Union, with a staff and liaison 
officers, traveled for three days in motor 
cars and on pack muies to Kostanofito 
in the mountains where a meeting with 
the Kapetan had been arranged. But 
the Kapetan did not keep the appoint- 
ment. The Commission waited until the 
next day, and still be did not appear. 
This was a little too much, and Mr. Eth- 
ridge at a special meeting, expressed his 
resentment over the indignity of what 
had happened and proposed that the 
Commission return to Salonica at once. 

All delegates, except the Russian, Pol- 
ish and French, agreed. The Commission 
waited some hours longer, and then be- 
gan the return, leaving the Russian and 
Polish delegates behind (the French dele- 
gate had changed his mind meanwhile). 
The Commission arrived in Salonica on 
March 16th. 

Ont of the interpreters (one of several 
against whom the Secretariat had been 
warned) decided to serve under Marhos 
rather then under UN, and is now fight- 
ing in the ranks of the “Democratie 
Army”—and, no doubt, entertaining his 
comrades with “inside stories” about the 
Commission. 

Marhos was not to be caught loitering 
off the party-line by breaking an appoint- 
ment with the delegates of the Soviet 
Union, so he turned up when the rest 
of the Commission had gone. Mr. Lav- 
richev and Mr. Putrament brought Mar- 
hos’ “statement” back to Salonica. It 
was 238 pages long, grossly abusive, and 
completely irrelevant. 

*” ~ “ 


Later on the Commission visited 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian territory after 
overcoming various kinds of obstruction 
and chicanery. It visited Bulkes, not far 
from Belgrade, where the cadre of the 
“Democratic Army” was trained. An 
extremely hostile mass-reception was 
arranged for the delegates by the Yugo- 
slav authorities. 


Nevertheless, the Commission did cross- 
examine numerous witnesses—chiefly in 
Salonica—studied many documents, and 
was left in no doubt that the “Demoratic 
Army” had received help from across 
the northern Greek border and that many 
of them had been trained in Yugoslavia. 
The connivance of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania in the Greek civil war was 
fully proven. 

The majority of the Commission re- 
commended a permanent supervision of 
the border, so that every illegal violation 
by armed bands or gun-runners, no mat- 
ter from what side of the border they- 
might come, be reported to the Security 
Council. It would then be the duty of the 
Security Council to take appropriate 
action. 

It must be said that, on the whole, the 
Commission did its duty, despite the 
efforts of the Russian and Polish dele- 
gates and of the Secretariat. But what 
will the Security Council do? 

The violations of the Northern Greek 
border continue. The “Democratic Army”, 
now heavily engaged by Greek regular 
forces, still receives help from Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. Attempts made by 
the sub-Commission appointed by the 
main Balkan Commission to investigate 
have been thwarted by the Yugoslav and 
Bulgarian authorities. On June 12th, the 
Communist Party published a declarae 
tion that it would oppose the attempt 
to make Greece “an American pre- 
tectorate” by all the means in its 
power, that it would make the necese 
sary “organizational and technical pre- 
parations”, and that the “Democratie 
Army” wili “become a decisive factor”. 

The United Nations have been treated 
with contumely and defiance. The work 
of the Balkan Commission begun five 
months ago, has not made the slightest 
difference. And now the Greek Com- 
munist Party threatens armed resistance 
to the only policy which can save Greek 
independence and bring interna] peace 
and ecconomic recovery. 

The connivance between Russia, her 
Balkan satellites, and the Greek Com- 
munist Party, is clear. So is its purpose: 
to thwart any pacification that may be 
attempted by UN in southeastern Europe 
(or anywhere, for that matter); to ex- 
clude the United States and Britain from 
the Mediterranean; and to reduce Greece 
by armed violence and economic ruin te 
such a condition that she will be forced 
into the Balkan Federation of which Tito, 
under Stalin, is the master. 

But the question remains: What wil] 
the UN—or the Security Council—do? 
Will the recommendations of the Balkans 
Commission be carried out? Has UN 
failed to stand its first practical test? ... 





Correction: In my last article it was 
stated that according to the Report of 
the British Legal Commission which 
visited Greece last year, Greek judges 
are “influenced by political considera- 
tions.” “Inffuenced” should, of course, 
read “not influenced”. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Letters to a Military Government Official 


EAR MR... .: I appreciate your kindness in 
writing to me at such length in defense of 
our Military Government in Germany against 

my criticisms. Frankly your letter has not changed 
my belief that our occupaton, up to the present time, 
has been a disastrous failure. I should like to em- 
phasize my feeling that this has been a failure of 
over-all policy, for some aspects of which Military 
Government cannot fairly be held responsible. In 
my opinion, it would have been impossible to restore 
civilzed living conditions in Germany under the terms 
of the Potsdam Agreement, even if the Russians and 
the French had cooperated. 


I disagree with you profoundly about the effects 
of denazification. The extension of denazification 
procedure to individuals who joined the Nazi Party 
or Nazi-sponsored organizations mainly to keep their 
jobs has produced two very undesirable results. It 
has lowered appallingly the level of executive and 
technical competence and it has created sympathy, 
rather than aversion for the victims of such a sweeping 
and indiscriminate purge. This was the unanimous 
consensus of opinion among Germans with whom | 
discussed the subject, including many with proved 
anti-Nazi records. It is also the judgment of some 
American and British officials and of two foreign 
observers in Germany and Austria whose anti-Nazi 
stand has been clear and consistent: the British pub- 
lisher, Victor Gollancz, and the liberal Austrian 
economist, long resident in London, Friedrich Hayek. 

When I speak of “silly master-race affections of the 
Military Government administration,” | am thinking 
of very concrete things which [ saw in Germany. 
Segregation on buses and in washroom facilities, 
rigorous exclusion of Germans—even as guests of 
Americans—from hotels, lavish requisitioning of 
houses in half-destroyed cities overrun with beggared 
refugees, etc. : 

I am surprised that, with your long experience in 
the administration, you found no “needling inter- 
ference with freedom of press, radio, university 
teaching and book publication.” | found a great deal 
during a comparatively short stay. One example was 
the reduction in size of the Siiddeutsche Zeitung in 
Munich, accompanied by a threat of total suppression 
if the “offense” were repeated. The “offense”? A 
very temperately worded article about the sufferings 
of the Sudeten Germans who were being expelled 
from Czechoslovakia. I found every German news 
paper editor with whom I talked writing with one 
eye nervously cocked toward the Military Govern- 
ment reaction. 


You say that “every reasonable and proper contact 
between Americans and Germans has occurred.” This 
obviously depends on one’s definition of the words 
reasonable and proper. For months after any military 
reason for it had disappeared, a stupid and undis- 
criminating “non-fraternization” policy was enforced. 
Under this policy, an American soldier could go out 
with a prostitute without penalty; but would have 
been liable to $64 fine if he had talked with a sur- 
vivor of the July 20 conspiracy against Hitler. 


Nothing in your letter refutes the points raised in 
my article: that an iron curtain has been erected 
between Americans and western-oriented Germans. 
Jt was eighteen months after the end of hostilities 
before a single German was allowed to come to this 
country voluntarily. It would have been of immense 
mutual benefit if Kurt Schumacher, Jakob Kaiser 
and other prominent German anti-Nazi leaders had 
been not only permitted but encouraged to come to 
America, explain the German situation, as they saw 
it, to Americans and learn the American reaction to 
Germany. In the light of the virtually complete ban 
on German visits to America and the censorship of 
the mails, I find it dificult to understand your 
statement: 

“It is not true *> say that Military Government 
has obstructed contacts between anti-Naz7i Germans 
and American public opinion.” 


i 
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Neither can I understand your repudiation of 
American responsibility for the present appalling 
social and economic conditions, which, in my opinion, 
far outweigh the good work in holding free elections 
and framin# democratic constitutions for the Laender. 
The Potsdam limitations on industry, the prolonged 
virtual severance of trade contact with the outside 
world, the currency chaos, all these contributory 
causes of distress (including the excesses of denazi- 
fiacation) are certainly in part an American respon- 
sibility, if not a direct responsibility of Military 
Government. 

When you say “we have done everything which has 
been possible to improve the lot of the Germans in 





our zone and they recognize this fact,” I can only 
comment that not even one of many Germans with 
whom I talked would subscribe to this optimistic 
appraisal of the occupation. I cannot help feeling 
that an outsider may obtain a truer and franker 
expression of popular opinion than a Military 
Government official is likely to hear. 

I believe that Germany is the key to the future of 
Europe, and that our policy of restraining Soviet 
Communist aggressive expansion peacefully depends 
primarily on our success (in cooperation with the 
British and the French) in making it possible for a 
free, self-respecting, western-oriented, reasonably 
prosperous Germany to emerge ultimately from the 
ruins of the war into which it was plunged by the 
Nazi tyrants. I don’t think we can take much satis- 
faction in what has been accomplished yet. But I 
think we have better cards than the Russians, if we 
only know how to play them. To know our mistakes 
and failures.is the first step toward curing them. 

I don’t suppose I have convinced you, any more 
than you convinced me. But I am grateful for this 
opportunity for a frank exchange of views and I 
shall always be greatly interested in any further 
reflections on the. occupation, its results and prob- 
lems which you may care to send me. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 








Editorial— 


Flying Dises and 


HE United States has always provided a fertile 

field for fad epidemics, In past years, miniature 

golf courses, the game of Monopoly (the parlor 
game, that is), mah jong, gin rummy, and a host of 
other manufactured concoctions have caught the 
national fancy. Fashions, which are not identical 
with fads, have their own cycles and mushroom 
growth. And now the new (and old) phenomenon 
that has caught the national imagination is the air- 
traveling disc. At the risk of extending ourselves too 
far, we should like to probe some of the intimate 
relationships between the discs, over which even 
Petrillo has no control, and pandemic fads. This 
is not to suggest, in these troubled times, that disc- 
seeing is merely a mass hysterical reaction. In an 
age of cosmic physical mysteries, of atoms and jet- 
propulsion mechanisms, the task of blandly ignoring 
“signs” and their attendant mysteries, requires folk 
more hardy, and perhaps more foolish, than we are. 
But we do find more than a few similarities in the 
basic motivations which lead to acceptance, without 
confirming scientific evidence, of the existence of the 
disc movements and other mass acceptances. 

As is well-known, fads are not merely nebulous 
phenomena which just happen to “catch on.” The 
banal, but probably correct, way of phrasing the 
matter is that they fill needs. True, the needs may 
not be overtly apparent, nor literally connected with 
the fads, but nevertheless the connection exists. For 
example, Monopoly is a parlor game, but does not 
part of its attraction lie in the fact that in an age 
of economic insecurity, particularly during the last 
depression, it made possible feelings of property- 
ownership, of financal manipulation? The penniless 
player in his living-room without a cent at eight 
o’clock, could be a wealthy tycoon, a “monopolist,” 
at ten-thirty. There is no need to expatiate on the 
pleasures of psychological substitution or the gratifi- 
cations of Freudian sublimation, but the processes 
involved are sufficiently discernible. 

And if the disc observations are finally, found to 
be wholly unsupportable in fact at this time, who is 


Basie Anxieties 


there with enough temerity to accuse the observers 
of bearing false witness? For if the discs are not 
flying today, what is there to prevent them soaring 
tomorrow? And the contemporary tomorrow is 
measured in units of minutes, not eons. In fact, the 
literally-minded might point out that the inhabitants 
of Scandinavian countries this past winter not only 
saw hurtling missiles; but also found what was evi- 
dently incontrovertible physical remnants. And if it 
is this physical fact which may have influenced the 
premature observations in the United States, then 
it furnishes a significant explanation for the phe- 
nomena—not for an expose of the observers. Mass 
anticipation in its own subterranean way is not wholly 
unrelated to mass expectation and, in this case, to the 
possible coming of a dire future. 


In our own peculiar way, we tend to look upon 
these discs observations, and the “fad” it may point 
up, as being a fad-from-below. It was not manufac- 
tured-from-above, despite its context of altitude, as 
were the commercial fads cited. There are basic fears 
in our time, reflections of the miseries of the race 
of man, and more intangible anxieties which are fear- 
portents‘ of the miseries which still lie ahead. And 
the national unease, the timorous living, which 
stem from legitimate fears over unharnessed physical 
developments, and rampant aggressions and aggres- 
sors utilizing these modern techniques, are productive * 
of reflective mirrors which call for understanding 
and not for scorn. 


Fads, and anxieties, are to be comprehended as 
symptoms, as clues.. The vagaries of human manipu- 
lation make the people of the world fearful of un- 
charted social upheavals. And the conventional re- 
assurances are not reassuring. At a time when the 
physical existence of man may depend on his in- 
genious control over his destiny, we are told by many 
to undulate to the rhythms of cosmic economic and 
social “systems” and “natural processes.” So long 
as the fate of man flies on the winds, who is there 
to say what is blowing in the air? 
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